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Moods of Worship 


Louise N. GRAy 


We pause, and lift our souls beyond the grind of daily fare. 
Sensing the pull of God on the tow ropes of our spirits’ cares 
We feel the spell of worship in the air. 

A moment, an hour, 

Of unworded ardor before God’s majesty and power. 


We view the glistening rain on grass. ’ 
We hear pure strains of violins. 

Mountains, streams, trees, temples, art, 

Each increasing the swell of bliss 

For beauty’s brilliant color, line, and form 

Combined in endless shapes and songs. 

Nature’s rich, abundant gifts 

And man’s grand ways of viewing them 

Beat upon our consciousness until we nearly cry for rest. 


Another hour, another thought— 

We gather up sweet, warm delight in the fellowship of faces. 
Faces gay and faces loving, 

Faces tense and faces tired, 

Faces patient, and faces inspired. 

We marvel at their variations, but even more 
We stretch to comprehend 

The realms of knowledge they’ve explored. 
We praise those moments, fleet and rare, 
When two minds, differing still, 

Catch a glimpse of truth as one 

And in worship share. 


Louise North Gray (Mrs. Albert L. Gray) was born in New Jersey and educated 
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at Wellesley College and Union Theological Seminary. She and her family live at 
Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania, where Mr. Gray is a professor in Elizabethtown College. 
She has been active in church work, especially in children’s activities. 
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There is another room of worship 

Bare of nature, friends and self. 

There in silence calm and holy 

We wait for the peace of God. 

We may wait long, 

We may wait often. 

The walls may be cold 

And the light too dim 

But God is there in the stillness speaking. 
Wait for Him. 
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Editorial Notes 


The Anniversary Year, 1958 


We have entered the period of preparation for our great two-hundred- 
fiftieth anniversary celebration throughout the Church of the Brethren. A 
committee under the leadership of Brother Paul H. Bowman has given 
several years of careful study and preparation to our celebration of this 
significant milestone in our history, and comprehensive plans have been 
adopted by the 1957 Annual Conference. The year will begin appropriately 
with a great service of spiritual renewal and a love feast at the Germantown 
church in Pennsylvania. While this will be only a relatively small 
representative group which meets there, it is believed that the love feast 
there celebrated will be a pattern and an inspiration for local church 
celebrations in every congregation of the Brotherhood on the first Sunday 
in January. 

The Gospel Messenger will carry detailed plans for the complete 
observance of the anniversary year. Brethren Life and Thought will 
undertake to bring to our readers significant historical and prophetic 
articles which are appropriate to the observance. We rejoice in the wealth 
of historical materials which our contributors are submitting for publication. 
We are concerned that the major impact of our anniversary celebration 
shall be not so much a nostalgic, even though appreciative, look at our 
distinguished past, but a sober, hopeful, creative, prophetic look at our 
next two hundred fifty years. The editor believes that Alexander Mack 
and his colleagues, were they among us today, would be very concerned that 
the Church of the Brethren exercise prophetic leadership for our own time, 
in the light of continued study of the New Testament and a close walk with 
the Lord of the New Testament. 


We shall be happy to receive articles from our readers, and suggestions 
for articles, which are relevant to our anniversary celebration. But let us 
keep the accent prophetic and creative. This may be the year in which the 
Almighty God weighs the Church of the Brethren in the balances of his 
loving but just judgment. We shall earnestly and penitently seek his will. 





The Reincarnation of 
Quintus Septimius Florens Tertullianus 


VERNARD ELLER 


Through the good offices of F. E. Mallott, Saints Francis and Bernard 
and Heretic Peter Waldo have been instated as the patrons of Brethrenism 
and are recognized as such. In his book, Studies in Brethren History, Dr. 
Mallott mentions Tertullian along with these other three worthies, though 
only as a distinct inferior. I choose here to advance Tertullian into standing 
as a full-fledged member of the quadrumvirate. This can be accomplished 
without upsetting the fine Brethren balance of two parts saintliness to one 
part heresy, for Tertullian contains both qualities in himself. He is 
numbered among the Ante-Nicene Fathers, one of the first and the greatest 
to write in Latin. At the same time, he was a defector to Montanism, a 
schismatic sect which held no heretical doctrine that would justify its 
being outlawed by the church but which interpreted the gospel with a rigor 
that the church could hardly approve. 


But whatever Tertullian’s present status in the canon of Romanism, 
it is evident that he is a made-to-order candidate for Brethren sainthood, 
and we now submit his prime qualification, namely, that Tertullian was 
himself later reincarnated into the beard and garb of a Dunker elder, 
specifically, Brother Peter Nead. 


Tertullian needs little introduction. His dates (very approximate) 
are A.D. 145-220, most of his writing clustering around the turn of the 
century. He is closely identified with the city of Carthage, North Africa, 
in which church he may have been a presbyter. At the height of his career 
(again, about the turn of the century) he went over to Montanism. 
However, this defection marks no particular change in his thought, even 


For Brethren, history often comes most alive when we look at it through our 
Dunker spectacles and compare the great figures of the past with our own greatest 
thinkers, or trace the early influences which made our men great. In this paper, Vernard 
Eller shows the profound influences of Tertullian on Peter Nead. 

Vernard Eller was born and reared in Wenatchee, Washington, in a family that traces 
its Dunker connections back to the colonial period. He was educated in La Verne 
College, Bethany Biblical Seminary, Northwestern University, and the Pacific School of 
Religion. A minister of the Church of the Brethren, his chief contribution to Brethren 
thought has been as editor of youth publications for the church from 1950 to 1956. He and 
Mrs. Eller live at 1921 Walnut Street, Berkeley 4, California. 
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the experts being hard put to divide his works into the pre- and post- 
Montanist periods. The thirty-eight extant pieces from his pen are 
incorporated in Volumes III and IV of The Ante-Nicene Fathers, edited by 
Alexander Roberts and James Donaldson (The Christian Literature 
Publishing Company, Buffalo, 1885), and subsequent citations of Tertullian 
refer to this edition. 


Peter Nead was a prominent minister and elder among the Brethren 
of the mid-nineteenth century, residing in the Miami Valley of southern 
Ohio. He gets our attention here not because of any personal qualities that 
distinguish him but as the representative of a period in our history. The 
first half of the nineteenth century was for the Brethren a time of tremendous 
growth and expansion through the agency of the farmer-pioneers pushing 
westward through Pennsylvania, down into the Valley of Virginia, and 
across into the Northwest Territory of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. In this 
environment, of course, there was little cultural-civic activity for anyone 
and none at all for German sectarians who had paid the price for refusing 
to conform to the way of the world during the Revolutionary War. And 
as the lives of the Brethren on the American frontier were rigorous and 
isolated, so did their theology tend to become legalistic and dogmatic—as 
the following pages will abundantly attest. 


Elder Nead’s volume, Theological Writing, is the exemplar of Brethren 
thought during this period—not only because it is so representative of 
the mood but because it is virtually the one and only specimen that we 
have. It is possible that Nead is the sole Brethren author to publish a 
religious work throughout the entire half-century. In 1850, Theological 
Writings (B. F. Ells, Dayton, Ohio)—to which edition subsequent citations 
of Nead refer—made its appearance, being an omnibus of three works, 
the first of which had originally been published in 1833, the second in 1845, 
and the third—bearing no date—apparently seeing print for the first time. 
(Nead also produced a later work, The Wisdom and Power of God, 1866, 
which was not available for this study.) 


In one sense, Nead’s volume of 1850 marked the end of an age. With 
the next year began the publication of a regular church periodical, the 
Gospel Visitor; and it marked the beginning of a new age. The church was 
opened to new interests and activities; the effects of the industrial revolution 
were beginning to be felt, and “civilization” was now catching up with the 
frontier. Over a relatively short period of years the church took to itself 
such innovations as periodicals and books, schools and colleges, Sunday 
schools, a professional ministry, less rigorous forms of church discipline—all 
the appurtenances that we take for granted today. 
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But each of these gains came only after an uphill fight against the 
reactionary forces of the older legalism; their resistance centered in the 
Miami Valley of Ohio and boasted as one of its leaders none other than 
Peter Nead. Nead died in 1877 at eighty-one years of age, and by only three 
short years later the tension between the new and the old had become such 
that the great church split resulted. The Old Order Brethren pulled off and 
called a moratorium on progress. They continue today, very little different 
from the church described in Nead’s volume. And interestingly enough, 
the Old German Baptist Church has reprinted Theological Writings and 
even now uses it as something of a handbook of the faith. 

Thus the year 1850 and Nead’s Theological Writings constitute a fixed 
point of reference, a peg on which hangs a religious tradition—which 
tradition we now propose to compare with that of the ancient theologian, 
Tertullian. 


THE BASIC ORIENTATION OF THE FAITH 


For both Nead and Tertullian a central thrust of the Christian gospel— 
and one to which they give their major attention—is that in Christ men 
have been given a new covenant, a new rule according to which men must 
live if they would please God. Now it must be kept in mind that both 
writers are exhortative rather than systematic and thus place their emphasis 
where the current situation in the church called for correction rather than 
striving to present a complete and balanced schema of the gospel in its 
totality. It is wrong to accuse either author of making grace a thing of 
naught and in its place constructing a system of works and merits. 
Nevertheless, the strong strain of legalism is readily apparent, even though 
grace itself is necessary to free man from his bondage to sin and to give him 
the continuing moral power necessary in obeying that new law. 

The concept of the Christian life as obedience to the law of God is 
shot through Tertullian’s works, but just two quotations will make the 
point explicit: 

What . . . does God will, but that we should walk according to His 
Discipline?”—On Prayer, chapter 3. 

Christian discipline dates from the renewing of the Testament, and 
(as we have premised) from the redemption of flesh—that is, the Lord’s 
passion. None was perfect before the discovery of the order of faith; none 
a Christian before the resumption of Christ to heaven; none holy before 
the manifestation of the Holy Spirit from heaven, the Determiner of dis- 
cipline itself—On Modesty, chapter 11. 


Nead goes on at great length concerning this matter, but just one 
quotation will establish his position. In describing the true church he says: 
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Her profession: she acknowledges but one head; the Lord Jesus Christ: 
she acknowledges but one law book; the Testament. She believes that all 
the members are obliged to observe all the laws. . . —Nead, page 356. 


The emphasis upon religion as adherence to a strict and prescribed 
mode of living inevitably carries with it a strong feeling of separation from 
the world, of the Christian way of life being set over against the current 
uses of society in sharp contradistinction. Several of Tertullian’s tracts—e.g., 
On Patience, On Shows, On Idolatry, On the Apparel of Women—are built 
on the very theme that Christians must refuse to conform to the world in 
this and that regard. But perhaps his strongest statement of the principle 
itself is addressed to the martyrs in prison: 

Nor let this separation from the world alarm you; for if we reflect that 
the world is more really the prison, we shall see that you have gone out of 
a prison rather than into one. The world has the greater darkness, blinding 
men’s hearts. The world imposes the more grievous fetters, binding men’s 
very souls. The world breathes out the worst impurities—human lusts. The 
world contains the larger number of criminals, even the whole human race. 
. . . The Christian outside the prison has renounced the world, but in the 
prison he has renounced a prison too. It is of no consequence where you 
are in the world—you who are not of it—Ad Martyras, chapter 2. 


Nead makes nonconformity to the world a major article of the faith, 
gives a chapter of his book that very title, and returns to the theme time 
and again and at some length. The plain statement of his thesis is: 


The people of God are a distinct and separate people, from the world— 
that is, they are of another character and party, engaged in a calling which is _ 
opposed to the sinful maxims, customs, and practices of the world... . 
—Nead, page 122. 


The strict moralist’s sense of separation from the world almost 
inevitably entails a corresponding alienation from the general body of the 
church which does not hold with so rigorous an interpretation of the gospel. 
In the first instance the typology is the church against the world; in this it 
is a holy sect (“the remnant,” i.e., the true church) against the corrupted 
church. Of course, Tertullian’s defection to Montanism represents precisely 
this movement, and many of his works consequently show traces of this 
feeling. Tertullian does not inveigh against the church in as rabid language 
as Nead uses—partly, I suppose, because it is quite a different thing to 
attack the one, holy, catholic church than to deprecate the plethora of sects 
and denominations that comprise American Protestantism. Nonetheless, 
Tertullian does come out in no uncertain terms when the pope issues an 
edict granting the remission of the sins even of adultery and fornication 
upon due repentance: 
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But it is in the church that this [edict] is read, and in the church that 
it is pronounced; and [the church] is a virgin! Far, far from Christ’s 
betrothed be such a proclamation! . . . As if it were not easier to err with 
the majority, when it is in the company of the few that truth is loved! 
—On Modesty, chapter 1. 


Condemnation of the false church is the theme to which Nead devotes 
the greater part of his space and energy. In his situation, of course—unlike 
Tertullian’s—the world and the false church were one, there being no 
pagan empire but only America’s Christian society. One quotation from 
Nead is sufficient to mark his tenor and spirit: 


Here [i.e., in the great whore of the book of Revelation] we have a 
representation of the false church in her splendor. . . . “Full of names of 
blasphemy,” by which is to be understood the many departments or sects in 
Mystic Babylon, and the power or authority each party has assumed to enact 
laws, creeds, or disciplines for its own church, and to nullify such laws and 
institutions in the doctrine of Christ and his Apostles as it may think proper. 

Now there are many faiths, many Lords, many baptisms in the false church; 
and this assumption is blasphemy; for by it the power and authority of the 
holy Jesus are opposed. The scarlet colored beast, is interpreted a cruel, 
temporal power at the control of the false church. . . . —Nead, page 348. 

It is interesting to note that Nead never makes the specific claim that 
the Brethren have the one true church; he does enumerate the qualities that 
the true church must possess and in such a way that it is quite clear that 
the Brethren would qualify; he would, however, grant the possibility of 
other groups qualifying, namely, whoever holds to the gospel standard. He 
is quite certain that at every point in Christian history there has somewhere 
in the world been a faithful remnant; and he explicitly recognizes the 
Waldenses as having been such in their time. 

Separation from the world and total adherence to the gospel law 
lead inevitably to a devaluation of “wisdom.” Tertullian puts the matter 
eloquently: 

What indeed has Athens to do with Jerusalem? What concord is there 
between the Academy and the Church? what between heretics and Christians? 

Our instruction comes from the “porch of Solomon,” who had himself 
taught that “the Lord should be sought in simplicity of heart.” Away with 
all attempts to produce a mottled Christianity of Stoic, Platonic, and 
dialectic composition! We want no curious disputation after possessing 
Christ Jesus, no inquisition after enjoying the gospel! With our faith we 
desire no further belief. For this is our palmary faith, that there is nothing 
which we ought to believe besides——On Prescription Against Heretics, 
chapter 7. 

Nead seconds the motion: 


. . . We should bear in mind that the truth as it is in Jesus, and great 
learning are seldom found together. Men of profound learning are not apt 
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to stoop to the plain common sense of the word of God.—Nead, page 381. 

It is very plain to me that it is not the will of God that the Gospel 
should be preached with the wisdom of words; for if so, Christ and the 
Apostles would have directed the Churches to institute or establish what 
we call in this, our day, Theological Seminaries. . . . A crucified Christ 
cannot be effectually exhibited in a sermon fashioned after the rudiments 
and sciences, or wisdom of man.—Nead, pages 416 and 417. 


The Christian life—particularly if it is legalistically conceived—must 
have an ultimate source of authority. Both Tertullian and Nead rejected 
human wisdom and turned instead to the Scriptures. Tertullian even refers 
to Christians as “disciples of the New Testament” (On Prayer, chapter 1). 
He states the matter another way when he says: 

What we are ourselves, that also the Scriptures are, (and have been) 
from the beginning. Of them we have our being, before there was any other 
way, before they were interpolated by you.—On Prescription Against 
Heretics, chapter 38. 

Nead says essentially the same thing: 


The first churches were governed alone by the New Testament, and 
as long as the professors had no other rule among them, then, it was, that 
they worshipped God agreeably to His word and will—and furthermore, 
there was not so much contention about the proper mode of worship: 
they could then all see alike—Nead, page 39. 


Though both make the Bible supreme, it is interesting to note that 
neither makes the modern fundamentalist error of dead-level interpretation; 
both are quick to assert the pre-eminence of the New Testament over the 
Old. Both accept and use the Old Testament—though more as a source of 
antetypes and analogies than as a binding code—but the New has a clear 
priority. Against the Jews, Tertullian is, of course, very strong on this 
point, but what is more significant is that even in arguing the unity of the 
Scriptures against Marcion (who rejected the Old Testament) he 
distinguished between the two dispensations: 

But still we make this concession, that there is a separation, by reforma- 
tion, by amplification, by progress; just as the fruit is separated from the 
seed, although the fruit comes from the seed. So likewise the gospel is 
separated from the law, whilst it advances from the law—a different thing 
from it, but not an alien one; diverse, but not contrary——Against Marcion, 
Book IV, chapter 11. 

Nead concurs: 


My dear reader, do you not plainly discover how necessary it was, that 
those things above stated—that is, the moral and ceremonial law—must 
precede the Gospel? For it was by them that God ushered in the Christian 
dispensation. By the law and the prophets, the way was prepared for a 
better and a more glorious dispensation. . . . No doubt but those ancient 
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prophecies were intended to prepare the minds of the children of men for 
the reception of the Gospel.—Nead, pages 21, 22; see pages 18-22. 


THE PLAN OF SALVATION 


We have just discovered that Nead and Tertullian are in essential 
agreement as to the basic orientation and source of authority for the 
Christian life. It will come as no surprise, then, to find a high degree of 
correlation also as regards their soteriological thought. Salvation is a major 
interest with them both—as it must be in all Christian exhortation (certainly 
much more central than the more speculative problems of the nature of 
God, etc.). At the same time, neither writer is particularly systematic in 
his soteriology—as no polemicist is—neither attempts to present a complete, 
orderly, and balanced schema. Both tend to stress all out of due proportion 
those facets which the contemporary situation dictates as needing special 
attention. The interesting thing is that for Nead and Tertullian the points 
of emphasis coincide. 

Both begin with a strong and forthright assertion regarding man’s real 
freedom, his right and ability to make choices—as, indeed, must be the 
case in any legalistic system. Tertullian states this unequivocally: 

I find, then, that man was by God constituted free, master of his own 
will and power; indicating the presence of God’s image and likeness in him 
by nothing so well as by this constitution of his nature. ... For a law 
would not be imposed upon one who had it not in his power to render 
that obedience which is due to law; nor again, would the penalty of death 
be threatened against sin, if a contempt of the law were impossible to man 
in the liberty of his will. So in the Creator’s subsequent laws also you will 
find, when He sets before man good and evil, life and death, that the entire 
course of discipline is arranged in precepts by God’s calling men from sin, 
and threatening and exhorting them; and this on no other ground than that 
man is free, with a will either for obedience or resistance.—Against Marcion, 
Book II, chapter 5. 


Nead also: 


Dear reader, it is plain to me, that that faculty of the mind called will, 
is free in all men, to accept or reject, choose or refuse. And this freedom 
of acceptation and rejection was not conferred upon man for his destruction, 
but for the better qualification of the enjoyment of that God, who made 
man for his glory, and that Redeemer and Saviour who suffered and died, 
and rose from the dead, for the restoration of man.—Nead, page 409. 


Our two authors agree that man, led on by the devil, used his freedom 
wrongly, chose to defy rather than to obey God, and in consequence had 
the power of his will effectually impaired, though the reality of his freedom 
is not totally negated. Both agree that in Jesus Christ—and particularly in 
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his death on the cross—the harm is somehow undone and man is restored 
(though as to just precisely what takes place here and how it proves effective 
for man’s salvation, both writers are frustratingly vague and spend 
surprisingly little time with the subject). However, the results of this 
saving act are (1) that man is absolved from the guilt and healed of the 
impairment of his former and inherited disobedience, and (2) that he is 
granted the power of the Spirit that enables him to remain obedient in the 
future. It seems fair to say that neither Tertullian nor Nead teaches that 
man wins salvation through works, though it is true that he retains and 
consummates his salvation by works of obedience—although even here 
grace is operative in that man cannot maintain obedience without the help 
of the Spirit. 

Though both authors are somewhat vague and diffuse in explaining 
how God in Christ accomplishes salvation in us, all this uncertainty drops 
away when it comes to prescribing what man must do to obtain that salvation. 
To this point both give major attention, and again the agreement is 
remarkable. Nead is very definite in listing the three prerequisites of 
salvation, and those in the order in which they must appear, viz., faith, 
repentance, and baptism. Faith seems to entail little more than the 
confidence that Jesus Christ can save. It is essential as the first step but is 
so uncomplicated that Nead does not take much time in expounding it. For 
Tertullian, though the necessity of faith is implied, he apparently considers 
it so obvious as to call for no particular comment and so proceeds directly to 
the matter of repentance. This is a matter that calls for major attention 
from both authors. Tertullian has an entire tract devoted to the subject, 
On Repentance. In his first book, Nead has a chapter entitled “Faith and 
Repentance”; in his second, he treats repentance at some length in the 
process of refuting the invidious “faith-alone” doctrine; and in the third. 
he reiterates much the same theme. 

Repentance is the decisive act of man’s free will by which he turns 
his back on his previous disobedience and expresses a desire and determina- 
tion to live in obedience; in baptism, then, comes God’s act through which 
the inner man is remade so as to be able to follow up that determination. 
And in all their much speaking on the subject both Tertullian and Nead 
are striving to make one point (or possibly two) and that so as not to be 
overlooked: Repentance is a prerequisite of salvation—as such it is (1) 
absolutely essential and (2) must precede baptism. Tertullian puts it thus: 

. . . How inconsistent is it to expect pardon of sins [to be granted] to 

a repentance which they have not fulfilled! This is to hold out your hand 


for merchandise, but not produce the price. For repentance is the price at 
which the Lord has determined to award pardon: He proposes the redemp- 
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tion of release from penalty at this compensating exchange of repentance. 
. . » That baptismal washing is a sealing of faith, which faith is begun and 
is commended by the faith of repentance. We are not washed in order that 
we may cease sinning, but because we have ceased, since in heart we have 
been bathed already. . . . Otherwise, if it is [only] after the baptismal waters 
that we cease sinning, it is of necessity, not of free-will, that we put on 
innocence.—On Repentance, chapter 6. 


Nead is only a little less strong in his language: 


Now it is evident that Faith and repentance are principles of the 
doctrine of Christ, and as such, essential to the salvation of man. . . . So it 
is with the sinner who sincerely repents—he must not only resolve on an 
amendment of life but he must absolutely travel in the work of repentance, 
by confessing with sorrow and forsaking sin—and that a thorough ref- 
ormation of life may be manifested. . . . Now repentance and faith are 
the means which qualify man for baptism, or to be born of water... 
—Nead, pages 42-45. 


This brings us to the matter of baptism itself, which is for Nead almost 
the be-all and end-all of his writings. Baptism has always been the distinctive 
doctrine of the Brethren—as the very nickname, Dunkers, would indicate. 
Apparently the necessity of baptism was being questioned by the “false 
church” of Nead’s day, and he set out with every power at his command, 
quoting Scripture, the church fathers, and even the creeds and founders of 
false churches, to establish the fact that there is no remission of sins outside 
of baptism. He had been anticipated and preceded in this campaign by 
Tertullian, who has a tract entitled On Baptism, the first chapter of which 
tells us that the purpose of the writing is to refute ‘‘a viper of the Cainite 
heresy” who has been “making it her first aim to destroy baptism.” ‘Ter- 
tullian replies without equivocation: “The prescript is laid down that 
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without baptism, salvation is attainable by none .. .’”’ (chapter 12). 

Nead’s thinking on baptism can be located by a method suggested by 
Mark Twain regarding another author and another subject, namely, open 
the book at any point, start reading in either direction, and you will soon 
find it. But Nead had to contend not only for the necessity of baptism but 
for the correct mode of that rite. And it must be adult baptism by trine 
immersion, dipped forward. Tertullian did not have to contend in these 
matters, since apparently the mode of baptism was not in question, but he 
was thoughtful enough to validate Nead’s argument. Of course, if re- 
pentance is a necessary preparation for baptism, then infant baptism is 
impossible eo ipso; Tertullian as much as says so: 


And so, according to the circumstances and disposition, and even age, 
of each individual, the delay of baptism is preferable; principally, however, 
in the case of little children. . . . The Lord does indeed say, “Forbid them 
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not to come unto me.” Let them “come,” then, while they are growing 
up; let them “come” while they are learning, while they are learning whither 
to come; let them become Christians when they have become able to know 
Christ. Why does the innocent period of life hasten to the “remission of 
‘sins’? . . . Let them know how to “ask” for salvation, that you may seem 
(at least) to have given “to him that asketh.”"—On Baptism, chapter 18. 


Tertullian is quite specific as to the fact that trine immersion is the 
mode, though he neglects to mention that the one being baptized bows 
forward into the water: 

When we are going to enter the water, but a little before, in the 
presence of the congregation and under the hand of the president, we 
solemnly profess that we disown the devil, and his pomp, and his angels. 
Hereupon we are thrice immersed. . . . —On the Military Crown, chapter 3. 

And indeed it is not once only, but three times, that we are immersed 
into the Three Persons, at each several mention of Their Names.—Against 
Praxeas, chapter 26. 


In the first quotation above, Tertullian mentions the public examination 
and taking of vows to which the applicant submits before his baptism, and 
he enlarges upon this matter elsewhere (On Baptism, chapter 20). Nead 
outlines what is essentially the same procedure (pages 62, 63). 

After baptism the now-obedient Christian is expected, of course, to 
conform to the disciplines and rites of the Christian life. But in tracing 
through the plan of salvation, there are some eschatological considerations 
that should be brought into the picture before we proceed to another topic. 

Both authors give some attention to the eschaton (Nead giving a more 
systematic and detailed account than Tertullian), and they seem to be in 
agreement as to basic chronology. The more significant fact is that both 
authors were convinced that the end was at hand; Tertullian would never 
have believed that the world would last until Nead could write his book, 
and Nead wouldn’t have thought it possible for this article to be written one 
hundred years after his day. In this regard, it should be pointed out that 
neither Tertullian nor Nead makes this belief the pivot of faith; they are not 
Seventh Day Adventists, Jehovah’s Witnesses, or Anabaptist chiliasts. Rather, 
this imminent expectation is introduced only to lend some urgency and 
seriousness to God’s prior demand for obedient living. 


THE DISCIPLINES OF CHRISTIAN LIVING 


The Christian life consists of nothing other than obedience to the 
rule of God as revealed in Christ and subsequently set down in the New 
Testament. Both Tertullian and Nead give major attention to the instruc- 
tion of their readers as to the specific injunctions of this New Testament code 
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and how it is to be fulfilled. This heading, then, gets at the heart of their 
respective messages and, perhaps, at their most remarkable points of 
agreement. 

In our investigation we shall give most attention to those points which 
our authors themselves emphasize but even more particularly to those points 
in which Tertullian and Nead are in agreement against the customary 
interpretation and usage of Christendom in general. 

A matter that comes in for major consideration in both writers is that 
of the Christian’s refusal to participate in the military. Nead writes often 
and at some length on this (see pages 111-115, 358, 366-370, 434-435, 461). 
Tertullian has a tract, On the Military Crown, on this very subject (though 
he also develops one objection to the military which was not applicable 
for Nead, viz., the idolatrous rites that were a part of military discipline). 
He has another tract, On Patience, directed to the more general considera- 
tions of loving one’s enemies, being longsuffering, etc. But more to the 
point, Tertullian makes such statements as these: 

To begin with the real ground of the military crown, I think we 
must first inquire whether warfare is proper at all for Christians. What 
sense is there in discussing the merely accidental, when that on which 


it rests is to be condemned?—On the Military Crown, chapter 11. 
... The Lord ... in disarming Peter, unbelted every soldier—On 


Idolatry, chapter 19. 
[Addressing the Empire:] For what wars should we not be fit, not 


eager, even with unequal forces, we who so willingly yield ourselves to the 
sword, if in our religion it were not counted better to be slain than to 


slayp—The Apology, chapter 37. 

Following up the matter of the Christian’s relation to the state, both 
specify some prohibitions: 

(1) The holding of civil office. Nead says, “Our Master hath said, ‘My 
kingdom is not of this world,’ therefore none of her members seek nor hold 
an office under the civil government” (page 357). Tertullian lists the 
transgressions to which holding government offices usually leads and then 
invites the reader who can avoid these to go ahead and take the office—“if 
it is credible that all this is possible.”"—On Idolatry, chapter 17. 

(2) The taking of oaths. Nead has a chapter on this subject, in which 
he says, ““The subjects of Christ’s kingdom must not swear or be under an 
oath” (pages 121-122). Tertullian lists oath-taking as one of the transgres- 
sions referred to above (On Idolatry, chapter 17); he says further, “Christ 
prescribes that there is to be no swearing” (chapter 23); and again, “‘Of false 
swearing I am silent, since even swearing is not lawful” (chapter 11). 

(3) Taking disputes to court. Nead alludes to this only in passing, 
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though the church of his day was very definite in this regard: “There are 
many, who profess to be the children of God, who do contend, that it would 
be no violation of their holy profession, to go to war and to law as often 
as necessary” (page 114). Tertullian—also in passing—mentions this while 
discussing the prohibition of the military: ““And shall the son of peace take 
part in the battle when it does not become him even to sue at law?” (On the 
Military Crown, chapter 11). 

Alongside these protests against the usages of the state, both authors 
enter a rather lengthy plea as to their fundamental respect for government, 
their obedience except in matters where the faith forbids, their concern for 
the welfare of the state, their prayers for the rulers, etc. Both authors quote 
the time-honored texts in this regard and become quite eloquent. 

Turning from the state to the church, both recognize that the out- 
standing characteristic of this fellowship is—or ought to be—the love of 
the brethren. Tertullian’s statement has become classic: 

We are a body knit together as such by a common religious profession, 
by unity of discipline, and by the bond of a common hope. . . . But it is 
mainly the deeds of a love so noble that lead many to put a brand upon us. 
See, they say, how they love one another, for themselves are animated by 
mutual hatred; how they are ready even to die for one another, for they 
themselves will sooner put to death. And they are wroth with us, too, 
because we call each other brethren. ...—The Apology, chapter 39. 


Nead gives us what is almost a paraphrase of the above: 


The members consider themselves as belonging to one family: they 
are all brothers and sisters; and as such feel, and know themselves to be 
bound under the strongest ties to love one another; and if required, to lay 
down their lives for their brethren consequently, if one member rejoice, 
all rejoice, if one member weep, all weep.—Nead, pages 356 and 357. 


Similarly, both authors take pains to enjoin works of charity upon the 
church—but charity that is directed largely to the relief of afflicted brethren. 
Neither shows any very burning concern to minister to the needs of the 
world at large, and neither gives any indication that he holds the concept 
of stewardship as an exercise spiritually beneficial in and of itself. 

As to church government and the work of the ministry, it is, perhaps, 
a little surprising to find Tertullian as liberal as he is. Being a Protestant 
and a sectarian, Nead, of course, holds to the universality of the priesthood 
as an article of faith: 


As the church acknowledges only one Master, therefore her ministers 
are her servants and not her masters: and they, her ministers, are all of 
her own choice. . . . The church will never approbate a member, who 
endeavors to thrust himself into the ministry. In her council meetings, 
her ministers ... merely lay before the church the business to be 
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transacted, and then have no more power than the private members. 
—Nead, page 357. 


Tertullian’s liberalism in this regard undoubtedly was a part of his 
Montanism, and he would grant more authority to the clergy than Nead 
would, in any case; but his doctrine is quite radical: 

. . . Every number [of persons] who may have combined together 
into this faith is accounted ‘‘a Church,” from the Author and Consecrator 
[of the Church] . . . the Church of the Spirit, by means of a spiritual 
man; not the Church which consists of a number of bishops. For the right 
and arbitrament is the Lord’s, not the servant’s; God’s Himself, not the 
priest’s—On Modesty, chapter 21. 


But not only can the church exist apart from the bishops, but the very 
distinction between clergy and laity is not absolutely valid: 

Are not even we laics priests? It is written: “A kingdom also, and 
priests to His God and Father, hath He made us.” It is the authority of 
the Church, and the honour which has acquired sanctity through the joint 
session of the Order, which has established the difference between the 
Order and the laity. Accordingly, where there is no joint session of the 
ecclesiastical Order, you offer, and baptize, and are a priest, alone for 
yourself. But where three are, a church is, albeit they be laics. For 
each individual lives by his own faith. . . . —On Exhortation to Chastity, 
chapter 7. 


In fairness it must be noted that Tertullian could also be quoted on precisely 
the opposite side of this question; the above represents his later view. 

Tertullian describes in detail a practice that was followed in Nead’s 
church, though in his book Nead refers to it only very cursorily, if at all. 
This is what Tertullian knows as exomologesis, or the public confession of 
sin. When a member commits a sin of such gravity as to be considered as 
defaulting from his baptismal vows and thus has put his standing in the 
church in jeopardy, he can, by coming before the congregation and making 
a public confession, be forgiven and restored to the fellowship. Tertullian 
explains this at length (On Repentance, chapters 9-12) and takes pains to 
make the point that in exomologesis the congregation sits not as condemning 
judges but as fellow sinners who desire to help one another (and this very 
point, of course, is crucial in justifying the practice itself). 

Both Nead and Tertullian were firmly convinced that a person’s 
profession of Christianity had definite implications regarding his dress, or 
garb. This point is very closely related to the doctrine of nonconformity 
to the world discussed in a previous chapter; in fact, Nead’s chapter on 
this doctrine (pages 122-125) deals almost exclusively with the dress question 
(it was a common tendency among the Brethren of his day to think of 
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nonconformity primarily, and sometimes exclusively, in terms of dress). 
Tertullian, however, makes the same point: 

[Christian women ought to wear plain attire] so that between the 
handmaids of God and of the devil there may be a difference; so that you 
may be an example to them, and they may be edified in you; so 
that (as the apostle says) “God may be magnified in your body.” But 
magnified He is in the body through modesty: of course, too, through 
attire suitable to modesty.—On the Apparel of Women, Book II, chapter 
11. 


Both Nead and Tertullian, then, contend at some length for simplicity 
of dress and the rejection of personal adornment—directed particularly to 
women but including the men as well. But the matter becomes more 
specific than just an admonishment to general simplicity; definite prescrip- 
tions are given for a standard order of dress, or uniform, to distinguish 
Christians from the world. Nead, because his book is addressed more 
directly to non-Brethren than to Brethren, is not as clear and definite on 
this point as he might be otherwise, though anyone who is at all conversant 
with Brethren history knows full well what he had in mind. 

For Tertullian, the Christian order of dress was the ancient Greek 
pallium in contradistinction to the Roman toga, which was the customary 
garb in his day. He wrote a tract, On the Pallium. However, it is addressed 
to the world and therefore treats the particularly Christian significance of 
the dress only in passing, though enough to make the point abundantly clear: 

But I confer on it [the pallium] likewise a fellowship with a divine 
sect and discipline. Joy, Mantle, and exult! A better philosophy has now 


deigned to honour thee, ever since thou hast begun to be a Christian’s 
vesturel—On the Pallium, chapter 6. 


Nead and Tertullian were also in agreement that men should keep 
violent hands off their beards. Nead says, “I have no doubt but that it 
was the intention or design of the Great Creator, that men should wear 
their beards” (pages 185-187) and he condemns any marring or prettifying 
of them. Tertullian, likewise: “[Men ought not] to cut the beard too 
sharply; to pluck it out here and there; to shave around about [the mouth]; 
to arrange the hair, and disguise its hoariness by dyes. . . .” (On the Apparel 
of Women, Book II, chapter 8). On a final point as regards apparel, Ter- 
tullian and Nead are of one mind, viz., Christian women should be veiled. 

Separation from the world also carries over in the prohibition against 
Christians attending public shows and entertainments. Tertullian has a 
tract on the subject, On Shows. Nead covers the matter in one sentence: 
“The most of the world’s recreations are sinful—an abuse of time, and should 
be abandoned” (page 125). 
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Finally, we have to consider certain rites and ordinances of the church 
to which Nead gives major attention (a separate chapter on each) but which 
Tertullian handles only in passing (though this says nothing as to his 
estimate of their importance). One of these is baptism, which both Ter- 
tullian and Nead treat at length and which we have already considered. 
Another is anointing for healing (see Nead, pages 161, 162). Tertullian 
mentions an anointing at the time of baptism (On Baptism, chapter 7) 
(which is, of course, a different rite) but in another connection recounts: 
Even Serverus himself, the father of Antonine, was graciously mindful 
of the Christians; for he sought out the Christian Proculus, surnamed 
Torpacion, the steward of Euhodias, and in gratitude for his once having 
cured him by anointing, he kept him in his palace till the day of his 
death.”—To Scapula, chapter 4. 


This may well be an indication that Tertullian’s church practiced the rite, 
though Nead’s church would have under no conditions administered it to 
one not a Christian nor have expected any results except through the faith 
of the patient. 

The several rites of the love feast and communion service Nead develops 
at some length. The first is the feet-washing (see pages 122-133, 372-376). 
In one place (To His Wife, Book II, chapter 3), ‘Tertullian mentions that a 
non-Christian husband is not likely to allow his Christian wife ‘to offer 
water for the saints’ feet,” but this is hardly enough evidence one way or 
the other as to whether Tertullian’s church observed ritual feet-washing. 

The second rite of the Brethren was the holy kiss, used ritualistically 
during the communion service but as a standard form of greeting otherwise 
(see Nead, pages 135, 136, 371-372). Tertullian is more explicit in this 
regard—though almost by accident, as it were. Again, in his list of those 
things a non-Christian husband is likely to prohibit his Christian wife is 
“to meet any one of the brethren to exchange the kiss” (To His Wife, Book 
2, chapter 4). But more to the point, in his tract, On Prayer, he criticizes 
those who want to forego the kiss of peace after prayer during such time 
as they are on a fast (chapter 18). It is certain that Tertullian’s church 
used the holy kiss, though on what occasions we do not know. 

The third rite of the communion service is the love feast, the fellowship 
meal, or the agape (as Tertullian knew it) (see Nead, pages 139, 158, 159, 
376-381). Tertullian describes this, though, unfortunately, only in enough 
detail to refute the pagan accusation that the agape was an orgy: 

If the object of our feast be good, in the light of that consider its 
further regulations. As it is an act of religious service, it permits no vileness 


or immodesty. The participants, before reclining, taste first of prayer to 
God. As much is eaten as satisfies the cravings of hunger; as much is drunk 
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as befits the chaste. They say it is enough, as those who remember that 
even during the night they have to worship God. ...—The Apology, 
chapter 39. 


From this we gather that the agape was observed as a supper, i.e., at night 
(which Nead insists upon) and that it was a real meal (not merely the 
eucharist). 

The final act of the Brethren communion service is the taking of the 
eucharist itself (see Nead, pages 147-159). Again Tertullian’s reference is 
only the most cursory: 

We take also, in congregations before daybreak, and from the hand 
of none but the presidents, the sacrament of the Eucharist, which the Lord 


both commanded to be eaten at meal-times, and enjoined to be taken by 
all alike—On the Military Crown, chapter 3. 


“Before daybreak” and “at meal-times” would indicate that the eucharist 
was taken at night and in connection with the agape, but the quotation 
tells us little beyond this. It is indeed unfortunate that Tertullian was never 
prompted to give a more detailed description of the rites and ordinances of 
his church, but what he has not written we surely dare not undertake to 
write for him. 

I have not intended to conclude that early-nineteenth-century Breth- 
renism was evolved through the reading of the works of Tertullian any 
more than that an earlier generation of Brethren had read Francis, Bernard, 
or Waldo. Whatever real influence came from these thinkers had to be 
very, very indirect. Perhaps the most that can be said is this: Tertullian 
propounded an interpretation of the gospel—and particularly of the 
Christian life — that was unique in the annals of the post-apostolic church. 
For the most part, the subsequent history of the church does not follow up 
his lead, i.e., Tertullian was schismatic even in his own day, and it is certain 
that there has been no point in Roman Catholic history when the breach 
would have been any narrower. 

Nevertheless, we have found—some sixteen hundred years later—a 
church startlingly similar to the Tertullian tradition, though in no sense 
derived from him. This coincidence (for that it must be) proves nothing 
about the truth or value of the tradition itself, except that it is a real, 
valid, and living strain in Christian history. 

Further, this paper has proved that Peter Nead’s Theological Writings 
were wasted effort; he could have published a compendium of Tertullian 
that would have done the job just as well, 





Guiding the Group Life of the Church 


DonALp E. MILLER 


The characteristic of the church which sets it apart from the faith 
of the individual believer is that the church is a fellowship. The church is 
a group of those who have been bound together by a common faith. This 
in itself would not distinguish the church from any other group, but the 
church’s faith is a communion with God through submission to the 
lordship of Jesus Christ. That the church is a fellowship means that every 
minister to every congregation will be dealing with groups of people 
meeting together for various activities. Indeed, the minister finds that a 
great portion of his time is taken up by meetings of various sorts, and 
being able to work with groups of people becomes a primary qualification 
of any minister. 

Books on church administration generally place great importance upon 
being able to minister to individuals and being able to handle problems in 
the life of the congregation. The various groups within the church are 
usually mentioned as incidental to getting a program established or to 
meeting the needs of particular individuals. Yet a new emphasis is being 
made by more recent writers who stress the importance of understanding 
the peculiar characteristics which reside in groups as such. Since the church 
is by nature a group, or more particularly a series of interrelated groups, 
the characteristics of group behavior are to be seen throughout the total 
program of the church. 

An understanding of the way in which groups become an expression of 
the church life is important to every administrator of a church program. The 
emphasis here is not primarily upon the needs and the religious experiences 
of the members of the church, nor is it primarily upon the program which 
the church is to accomplish, though it does include both of these. The 
emphasis is rather upon the group life of the church wherein both 
individual experiences and the church program meet. 


A DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH 


The church is primarily a fellowship of those who are in Christ (1 


One of the most significant developments in church life is the new understanding 
of how groups can work creatively together. This article is a fine introductory study 
of the group process in the church. Data about the author may be found in Volume II, 
Number Three, page 44, 
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Corinthians 12). It is not accidental that the church is a fellowship because 
this is one aspect of the dual emphasis which Christ made in his teachings. 
By summarizing the whole law primarily as love of God but equally as love 
of fellow man, Jesus showed that fellowship with men is inseparable from 
devotion to God (Matthew 22:34-40, Luke 10:25-28, Mark 12:28-34). As 
long as Christ’s teachings are followed, there will be a fellowship among 
the followers. 

Christ taught that upon his departure from this life he would send a 
Consoler to comfort his followers (Luke 24:49, John 14:25, 26). It is the 
experience of having this Spirit, or rather of being in this spirit, that is the 
basis of the Christian church. Were a church to carry on its program without 
the conviction that it was in the spirit of Christ, such a church would be 
hopelessly miserable (1 Corinthians 15:12-19). The spirit of Christ which 
nourishes the church is by nature fellowship-creating. Christ’s spirit is a 
spirit of love and unity, and anyone who is within the spirit of Christ is 
drawn to his fellow men (1 Corinthians 12, Ephesians 4: 1-16). The spirit 
of Christ draws people together in loving relationships with one another 
in anticipation of the final consummation when the full unity of Christ shall 
be revealed. 

The New Testament Christians felt that God poured out his Spirit 
upon a group whenever as many as two or three were gathered together to 
magnify the name of Christ (Matthew 18:20). The Jerusalem community, 
Pentecost, the church at Antioch, and those in Asia Minor and Greece all 
testify to the fact that visible fellowships were the result of faith in Jesus 
Christ. The New Testament referred to this visible fellowship as the 
ekklesia or the koinonia and taught that the ekklesia always results from 
spreading abroad the word. 


The basis of the church is then the spirit of love, for love seeks to 
unify all God’s children. But the unity of the church does not blot out 
individuality, for the other side of Christ’s great commandment is that every 
man stands ultimately responsible before the Father (Matthew 22:34-40). 
The Spirit of God convicts and leads men in ways that they often don’t 
understand (1 Corinthians 13:12). 


While the Holy Spirit draws men together, he does so by speaking to 
them individually. True individuality is found in the unity of the ekklesia. 
Paul used the metaphor of the body to bring forth the truth of this paradox 
(1 Corinthians 12). The body is made up of many members, yet all are one 
body. If the body were only one kind of member, then there would be no 
body, and, conversely, if the many members were not joined, then there 
also would be no body. We conclude then that the Holy Spirit working 
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through individual consciences does not negate, but rather contributes to, 
the unity of the church. 

The church and its tradition have passed down through the centuries 
in dialectic relationship, bound together by the Spirit of Christ. The 
church has carried the Scriptures and has given traditional interpretations 
to them, but the Scriptures have remolded the tradition and have broken 
through old interpretations. Through all is the invisible power of the 
Spirit to be felt. The church is then both the goal and the vehicle of 
the Word of God. 

William Beahm suggests that from a sociological point of view the 
church is a primary group. This is a sociological term for a group in which 
the basic social drives of the individual members find expression. A 
primary group is to be distinguished from a secondary group in which 
external circumstances bring individuals together, so that when the external 
circumstances change, the group no longer remains together. Since men 
are social beings the greater portions of their lives are spent as members 
of primary and secondary groups, and it is within the primary group 
that basic social expression takes place. 

The family is of course the basic primary group in society. It is in the 
context of the family that the basic drives are given a social interpretation, 
and it is here that the social understanding is built. The interaction of the 
members of the family has much to do with the pattern which the child’s 
personality takes. The importance of the parental attitudes which are 
expressed in the family setting is just beginning to be understood. The 
repercussions of maternal dependency have received the fullest documenta- 
tion. In the family the child learns manners, techniques for social adjust- 
ment, and attitudes toward authority, to mention only a few. 

During middle childhood children establish friendship with other boys 
and girls of their own ages through which they learn further social skills. 
In American society it is in these peer groups that boys begin to learn the 
masculine role, the girls begin to learn the feminine role. During 
adolescence youth establish social contacts by which they begin to search 
for future marriage partners and by which they begin to break the ties 
with their immediate families. Through marriage the young person 
establishes a new family, and thereby a new primary group. Young parents 
search out primary groups through which they can express their own social 
needs. 

These few examples will suffice to establish the relationship between 
primary groups and elemental social needs of the personality. Throughout 
life individuals are related to one or another primary group, and if such 
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ceases to be the case, the individual feels intense loneliness. Such is the case 
often with those who move to a large city for the first time, immigrate to 
another country, or in some other way are suddenly uprooted. 


The relation between character and membership in primary groups has 
been well established empirically. Character is largely a reflection of the 
primary groups in which a person takes part. Douglass feels that groups 
contribute to character by helping a person have purpose, be useful, be 
goal-oriented. Requiring performance skills, bringing joy from the 
successful use of skills, creating in individuals a sense of belonging, 
encouraging individuals to function in a teamwork spirit, putting individual 
and group acts in perspective, putting a person in the atmosphere of 
altruistic love, and expressing high morals are all adventures in character 
building. This impressive list gives some idea of the importance of primary 
groups to personality. Hartshorn’s studies indicate that truth and other 
traits of morality are not absolute standards, but are understood in terms 
of the group definition. This is intensely significant since it means that 
nonchurch members also receive their definition of morality from a primary 
group. 

Our discussion has led us to the conclusion that personality is always 
an expression in a social relationship in which there is a dynamic interaction 
between the individual’s perception of the group and the group’s perception 
of the individual. Now someone may question whether primary groups 
are sO important to persons who lead solitary lives. Yet it must be 
remembered that every person’s perception of the world grew out of the 
primary group known as the family, as well as from subsequent primary 
groups. A man in his solitariness only continues to be nourished by a 
previously established primary group relationship. We can only conclude 
that the primary group is a significant factor in every person’s personality. 


Secondary groups are not the interaction of social needs, but rather 
the result of similar circumstance, similar activities. Secondary groups 
include those who ride in a bus together, the line at the cashier’s window 
in the bank, the group at the theater, etc. —These persons may have casual 
social contacts, but the occasion of the group is from the outside rather than 
the inside. Sociologists have pointed out that rural life is distinguished 
from urban life by the large number of primary group contacts in rural 
areas as against the large number of secondary group contacts in urban life. 


It is of course to be realized that these classifications are broadly defined 
and that they are “ideal types.” This means that the definitions are set up 
for purposes of analysis even though no single group may exemplify totally 
the characteristics of either of them. Indeed, it is much more likely that 
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groups will not be found at the extremes of these two poles of group life. 
The average church group will have both primary and secondary group 
characteristics. 

In our theology of the church we have suggested that the church is an 
ekklesia, that it is a fellowship of those who are in the spirit of Christ. 
It follows that the church is in the deepest sense a primary group. There is 
no deeper expression of the personality than that of worship, and a group 
which is an expression of this need is indeed a primary group. Conversely, 
a group which is not a primary group cannot be the church. Can a group 
which does not have the spirit of fellowship be considered to be a part 
of the body of Christ? 

The average congregation cannot be so simply described by being called 
a primary group. Many church members are participants in several primary 
groups within the same congregation. In fact, the congregation is a series 
of primary groups. These groups are in constant social interaction with 
one another. For example, the junior boys’ class may be a primary group 
for a twelve-year-old boy. His sister may find the young people’s class to be 
her primary group. The parents may have a circle of couples with whom 
they are most sociable. Yet the boy, the girl, and the parents are in the same 
family and thereby in the same underlying primary group. Instead of 
being a single primary group, the church is a series of interlocking primary 
groups. Each of these groups is necessarily interdependent upon the 
other, or else it becomes separated from the congregation. Without pressing 
the analogy too far, these-small groups are very much like organs in a 
body or wheels on a carriage. 


Paul reaches this conclusion when he says that the church is the body 
of Christ, and we individuals are the members (1 Corinthians 12). The 
individual finds expression in the primary group, and the primary groups 
are bound together to form the body of Christ. Every part of the body 
works together toward him who is the head, namely Christ (Ephesians 
4:15, 16). 


THE WHEELS OF THE CHURCH 


Our exposition of the church has shown that it is very important that 
the minister of any congregation understand as much as possible about 
group life and that he understand among other things the principles of 
group administration. Since every man is reared in a social atmosphere, 
many men understand intuitively what is happening in groups of which 
they are members. Others are so filled with the spirit of love that their 
behavior within groups is usually effective. Yet the scientific study of groups 
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GUIDING THE Group LIFE OF THE CHURCH 


high-lights and shadows the processes of group life in a way that can hardly 
be duplicated. 


Every group is a dynamic interaction system. Each person brings his 
particular needs, problems, joys, and sorrows to the group, and they are 
expressed to a greater or lesser degree as the group life moves along. Every 
group has forces that tend to break it apart as well as factors that tend to 
hold it together. The healthy atmosphere of a group is sometimes referred 
to as the group climate, and attempts have been made to enumerate its 
characteristics. It has clear purposes, freedom for people to contribute 
experience and ideas, and concise definitions of roles for each member. 
In the healthy group each member bears responsibility for a clearly defined 
task for which he has a particular talent. There is adequate mutual and 
constructive criticism. Personal worth is heightened through the dependence 
of the group upon individual skills. Minds are open to change, participation 
is friendly, unanxious, and responsible, and tasks are performed spiritedly. 
People share in the satisfaction that comes through group achievement. In 
the church group there is always reverence for the personality of every 
member, and all aspects of the group life are God-related. These 
characteristics can be used as criteria in judging the health of any group 
in the congregation. 


It is helpful to think of a group as having a life and to think of a 
picture of its life as the life history. Some writers refer to the life of a group 
as the process. The most important aspect of the group process is that it is 
a unity of the activity of the group which carries along even when the group 
is not meeting. Everyone has had the experience of feeling groups move 
in a certain direction. The Quakers have specialized in perceiving this 
feeling and have called it the Spirit of the Meeting. This is not to say the 
process always moves toward unity; on the contrary, the process may work 
toward the division of the groups into two parts. 


The group process is often neglected in working with groups, for it is 
easily forgotten that the group process continues even when the group is 
not in meeting. A group may be deciding upon a play which is to be 
presented before the congregation, but is not agreed as to what the 
drama should be. After a week’s recess the group quite often finds itself in 
good agreement about the play. This change that takes place between the 
meetings is an important part of the group process. There are several 
reasons why the group process continues between meetings. Members of 
the group often hold individual conversation, a fact which the minister can 
capitalize upon through his own judicious use of interviews. Then, too, the 
problems and the understanding of every individual will have changed 
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between the meetings, whether the person thinks about the group 
consciously or not. Ministers need to realize that the unconscious mind 
works upon problems of the group even between sessions. It is extremely 
important to remain aware of the group process as the group moves along. 


A group will continue to meet only so long as the factors which tend to 
hold the group together are greater than those which tend to pull it apart, 
and only so long as it is an expression of the needs of the individual mem- 
bers. When the individual needs change or when the group ceases to be 
related to those needs, the group falls apart. There is always a power system 
in every group which defines the real role of leadership. If this system offends 
persons who are either dominant or submissive, then the group loses 
members. The collective conscience of the group may serve to keep it from 
free expression, in which case members will be lost. 


There have been attempts to categorize the ways in which individual 
roles express themselves in group living. The catalyst is the member who 
throws out ideas to stimulate group activity. The proposer makes suggestions 
upon which the group can work. The clarifier attempts to sharpen proposals. 
The explorer looks for wider implications of proposals. The mediator 
attempts to find the middle road between conflicting opinions. The weigher 
evaluates the relative merits of alternative solutions. The synthesist brings 
together the thought strands of the group in such a way as to preserve valu- 
able elements of all. The formulator words it in an acceptable way. The 
programmer suggests the schedule upon which the proposal can be carried 
out. And finally the gatekeeper is he who brings the group back to the 
program at hand when it strays. Members may take one or more of these 
roles as the group life proceeds. 


Just as the constructive roles may be categorized, the immature roles 
are equally important in the group process. The aggressor forces his 
will upon the group, while the babbler talks about irrelevant subjects. The 
bandwagon jumper is always ready to agree to every proposal, and the 
belittler is always ready to criticize every proposal. The blindfish never sees 
any reason for any action at all, and the blocker is usually ready to block 
any further action. The conspirator, the distractor, and the dodger will 
hinder group action. The looker-on will never commit himself. The 
manipulator, the pigeonholer, and the scapegoat create their own mischief. 
The pleader has a cause to plead, while the playboy and the wise cracker 
distract attention. Often members are wounded, or they sulk. The Trojan 
horse tries to bring in proposals with implications that are hidden to the 
group. Into each of these roles the person works out his own individual 
personality needs. ' 
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The process of a group can be seen to operate at different levels. The 
casual observer notices first that the group operates at the functional level. 
A group working on church finance moves along toward the solution of 
the financial problems. A ladies’ aid group works together in order to 
produce bedclothes for refugee use. The functional aspect of the group 
is the result of the group’s participation in a common activity. 


But then every primary group operates at an emotional level. Certain 
comments can easily be seen to be attempts to gain power over other 
members of the group. Joking and ordinary conversation are often the 
means of relieving tension. The feeling of fellowship that exists is much 
deeper than group activities would indicate. Indeed, we have said that what 
distinguishes the church from other primary fellowships is that the spirit 
of love binds and enables the group. Group participation often gives an 
individual a sense of worthiness that he can little achieve in any other way. 
Counselors are now using groups to work out individual personal emotional 
problems through a technique known as group therapy. It is likely that 
some therapy takes place in every healthy group, and it is the minister’s 
responsibility to the best of his ability to see that group therapy does take 
place in the groups of which he is a part. 


A third level at which the group operates is the intellectual level. 
This occurs to the extent that the group defines its goal and seeks avenues 
for attainment. When the basic policy is properly defined, and the goals 
have been made explicit, then the group can work intellectually at seeking 
appropriate solutions. Every group works more or less at the intellectual 
level, even though much intellectualizing is more emotional than rational. 


The worship level of a church group is that level which gathers up all 
the aspects of a group into a Spirit-directed activity. It is in true worship 
that the group is a functional, emotional, and intellectual unity. It is in 
worship that the true values which the group holds are felt in their proper 
perspective. This is not to deny that many so-called worship services operate 
at a lower level. Yet it is the minister’s role to see that the group reaches 
the highest possible level of worship. 


The group workshop approach is an attempt to allow the group to 
work effectively and freely at all levels. This approach begins by establishing 
values and goals and defining the policy. The next step is to establish the 
program and set up a time schedule. With the program in mind the group 
proceeds to define tasks and roles and to set up job definitions. Next the 
group considers the persons available and matches the proper person with 
the proper job. The final step in the workshop approach is to have a method 
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for continually communicating, reviewing, and evaluating the work of the 
group as it progresses. 
In practice the operation of the church as a group workshop requires 
a keen appreciation of the nature of the person in the context of his group 
relationships, a mastery of the techniques of organization and administra- 
tion, and awareness of how the workshop provides a vehicle of spiritual 
growth.* 

The minister who recognizes the dimensions of the group process will 
not attempt to “run the whole show.” Leadership in this sense is a 
function of the whole group and is not that which is forced upon group 
members. Leadership is above all evocative by seeking to stimulate response 
from members of the group. In some groups little stimulation will be 
necessary, whereas in lethargic groups much careful stimulation may be 
necessary. To support the responses which are evoked, the leader accepts 
all responses that are given. This is an easy task when the responses are not 
very emotional, but it becomes very difficult when the responses are critical 
of the minister himself. Yet disparaging remarks need to be accepted just 
as much as any other. If the minister will remember the personal needs of 
the speaker instead of his own he will be much more sympathetic. The 
leader works to produce an accepting climate in the group wherein the 
group can be much more productive. 

This very accepting climate in the group serves to reduce any tension 
that arises. Tension may serve to unite or to divide the group. When the 
tension is a result of a power-struggle between several members of the group, 
then the group divides. When the tension results because of the frustration 
of the problem at hand, then the tension can be directed very productively. 
The minister’s job is to reduce intragroup tensions. If an aggressive remark 
is made by one member of the group toward another, the minister should 
recognize the feeling without condemning it. If this is done tactfully, the 
other person will not usually feel compelled to return the intended insult. 
When the tension is too great the leader can suggest a caucus, a buzz session, 
role playing, silent prayer, or a recess to reduce tension. But above all the 
leader works hard to reduce nonproductive tensions among members of 
the group. 

Leadership which is centered in the group will tend to develop new 
leadership within the group. To the extent that people are encouraged to 
take an active part in the group life, and to the extent that they receive 
satisfaction from their achievement in the group, to that extent new leader- 
ship will arise in the group. Group-centered leadership tends to broaden 


ae F. Douglass, The Group Workshop Way in the Church (New York: Association Press, 1956), 
page 70. 
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the base of leadership. It is the leader’s responsibility to work himself out of 
his position, and to the extent that he is successful he is a good leader. It 
seems to me that this approach is a partial answer to the large number of 
emotional stresses which ministers are undergoing, and to the necessity of 
developing lay leadership in the church. 

It is then necessary that the group rather than the minister make deci- 
sions, the latter being a servant of the former. Now there are certain limita- 
tions of the decision-making power of the group. These of course are defined 
by the denominational decisions from one side and by the convictions of the 
individual members on the other side. The minister should be extremely 
careful in concluding that one or another opinion is conviction until he 
is quite sure. From what was said above it is seen that convictions often 
change within the group process. 

The minister moves along with the group. Occasionally it will be 
apparent to the minister that a group decision will lead to an undesirable 
situation. However, the group process is one of learning from group 
experience. It is better for the group to burn its fingers than for the minister 
to take an attitude that will undermine his position of leadership. This 
takes a real understanding of the group process, a real respect for the members 


of the group, and a real dependence upon the power of the Spirit. 


If a church building committee decides upon a building program that 
is beyond the means of the congregation, the minister might suggest that 
more information be obtained. If, after all suggestions have been tried, the 
committee still insists, then he might well let the group proceed until ‘it 
realizes its error. At this point the minister seeks to unite the group in 
attacking the problem again, instead of letting dissension arise. This is the 
approach of group-centered leadership. 

Such an understanding of a group means the keeping of careful records. 
Douglass lists no less than thirteen sets of records that ought to be kept for 
the group workshop approach.” These include the formulation of the 
problem, a policy statement, an analysis of roles, an organizational chart, a 
job description chart, a flow chart, an operating calendar, a plan for 
communication, a schedule for training sessions, a budget, a plan for 
reporting, a system of achievement auditing, and an operations manual. 
Not all of these records would be needed for simple programs. Were all 
of these records to be kept with too meticulous care the group process 
would come to a standstill in the deluge of records. Most ministers, however, 
will err in the direction of too few records. Some judgment needs to be used. 


In light of what we have said it seems advisable that the minister keep 


* Douglas, op. cit., chapter 6. 
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a process record of the progress of the group, perhaps in the form of a 
diary. A process record is invaluable in aiding the development of a group. 
By supplementing it with the record of visits to homes, proper focus is 
made on the group life of the church. 

In this conception the minister is the opposite of one who manipulates 
the group. Rather, the minister is the servant of the group by helping the 
group to support the individuals within it. This idea should guide the 
minister in difficult questions such as the standards of church membership. 
It is the minister’s duty to remind the group of certain advantages and dis- 
advantages of associate membership, but it is also his responsibility to 
enhance the group decision. The group may decide in a way that is 
contradictory to his own convictions, in which case he may need to resign. 
Still the decision needs to be a real expression of the group. 

This may appear to be an extremely optimistic view of human nature. 
It is not necessarily so, but rather an optimistic view of the power of the 
Holy Spirit. The minister needs to work with all of his being but at the 
same time completely trust the hand of God. Is not the New Testament 
picture of Jesus one in which he continually works to promote the fellow- 
ship between the twelve upon whom his church depended solely? 
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Why Did Jesus Die? 


Roy D. Boaz 


I. AS NON-CHRISTIANS HAVE SEEN IT 


To the Jews, of course, Jesus was a false leader. In the Talmud we 
may still read: “On the eve of the Passover they killed Jesus because he 
practiced sorcery, and led Israel astray.” Sorcery reflected the miracles 
that he performed, which they said were not of God. The teachings which 
infuriated the Jews—such as that concerning the hypocrites, the foolishness 
of fasts and ceremonies, welcoming sinners into his Kingdom, and man’s 
superiority over the Sabbath—were dangerous to the stability of the Jewish 
faith. 

He died, according to others, because he was a fanatical leader. Tacitus 
writes: “Jesus was put to death by Pontius Pilate whose business it was to 
keep peace in the area where a rebellion was instigated by Zealots.” Others 
saw Jesus as a foolish leader. “He is beside himself,’ said someone. But 
to the Jews he was a heretic, and for this he died. 


II. AS JESUS HIMSELF SAW IT 


Who did Jesus consider himself to be? Dr. Vincent Taylor, in Jesus 
and His Sacrifice, says there are about fifty sayings of Jesus which refer to 
his death. Leslie Weatherhead, in The Plain Man Looks at the Cross, selects 
a few of these to which I refer. 

There can be no doubt that Jesus thought of himself as one with the 
Father. “I and my Father are one.” That great prayer, “And now, O Father, 
glorify me with thine own self with the glory which I had with thee before 
the world was,” reflects again that he considered himself to be the divine 
Son of God, part of the Incarnation. At another time he said: “Before 
Abraham was, I am.”’ At the most critical time in the Garden of Gethse- 
mane he prayed: “Not my will but thine be done.” He went to Calvary 


One of the real needs in Church of the Brethren thought is systematic and 
dedicated examination of our theological positions. This article is a thoughtful look 
at the cross. We invite comments and other articles which may be stimulated by 
the reading of this article. 

Brother Boaz is now an orchardist at Cloverdale, Virginia, and is the interim pastor 
of the Daleville Church of the Brethren. Further biographical data may be found 
in Volume I, Number Three, page 4. 
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because it was the will of the Father. Even at the age of twelve he had 
to be about his Father’s business. 

The words must and ought occur repeatedly in his conversation. 
“Ought not Christ to have suffered these things? . . . The Gospel must 
first be preached to all nations. . . . Say not the Scriptures he must rise 
again? . . . Other sheep I have not of this fold, them must I also bring.” 
Surely he was not driven by Herod or Caiaphas! He was surely not 
captured in a whirl of circumstances perpetrated by enemies. He was never 
a victim: he was always the master. Christ answered his own questions 
when he said, “Ought not Christ to have suffered these things and entered 
into his glory?” It is significant that none of his apostles protested his death. 
It seems that none of them regarded his death as a murder. God seemed 
to be in charge. 

Warburton Lewis writes: “The incarnation on earth began with 
what Mary said, ‘Into Thy hands I commit my body’ and ended with 
Jesus saying: ‘Into Thy hands I commend my Spirit.’ ”’ 

What significance did he attach to his death for mankind? How did 
he think of his purpose and mission? Students of the Old Testament 
commonly hold that he saw his death as the work of the “suffering servant” 
described in Isaiah. When he was baptized he heard a voice in which God 
spoke to him saying: “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased!” 
These sayings echo two statements of the Old Testament: “You are my 
Son” (Psalm 2:7) and “With thee I am well pleased” (Isaiah 42:1). When 
God speaks of his servant as one “in whom my soul delights,” this is only 
one of a series of “servant songs” which comes to a climax in the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah with a description of the servant as a man of sorrows 
who has “borne our griefs and carried our sorrows.” 

Jesus’ use of the word cup and his need of “drinking the cup” meant 
for him to accept a divinely appointed role. His hearers seemed to think 
so too. In Jesus’ encounter with James and John as to the drinking of 
the cup, he would not have questioned their ability to drink it if his role 
had been that of a mere martyr. He knew that he had a divinely appointed 
mission. His prayer in the garden, ‘“O my Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass,” concludes with “If this cup cannot pass except I drink 
it, thy will be done.” Then in the Fourth Gospel, John reports Jesus 
as saying: ““The cup which the Father hath given me, shall I not drink it?” 
There can be no doubt that the cumulative effect of his references to 
the “cup” was such that he knew that his death would go much further 
than martyrdom. 

His attitude to his sufferings furnishes another clue. Dr. Weather- 
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head and Dr. Nels Ferré both dismiss the amount of suffering or horrors 
of physical pain as irrelevant; when Jesus began to be sorrowful and sore 
troubled, when he knelt in the garden and prayed saying, ‘Father, if thou 
be willing remove this cup from me,” when he faced Pilate in that more 
than human encounter, when his sweat became, as it were, great drops of 
blood, he had something more on his mind than physical pain. He was 
conscious of acting out the drama of God in the redemption of mankind. 
In Luke 12:5: “I have a baptism to be baptized with, and how am I 
straitened until it be accomplished?” When he says, “This is the blood 
of the covenant which is shed for many,” baptism and covenant are not to 
connote physical suffering, but to initiate him into a mighty ministry 
designed by his heavenly Father. 


Jesus again referred to his mission when he said: “The Son of man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister and to give his life a 
ransom for many.” I shall refer to ransom in my next division. As a 
student of the Old Testament he undoubtedly considered himself the 
object of the reference used—Isaiah 53:12, ‘“‘He bare the sins of many.” Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer, in his monumental work, The Mystery of the Kingdom 
of God, says that Jesus linked his sufferings with those of the suffering 


servant in Isaiah and looked beyond the circle of his own need and the 
community of believers. Yes, he thought of himself as the suffering 
servant carrying out a divine plan of redemption for the human race. 


Dr. Weatherhead carries this idea still further in Jesus’ reference to 
himself as the bridegroom, showing himself wedded to the church. Dr. 
Weatherhead thinks that Jesus saw himself betrothed to his people as he 
took his illustration of Hosea’s taking his unfaithful wife back again and 
betrothing her unto him again forever. John saw the New Jerusalem, 
the community of the redeemed, coming down out of heaven from God 
as a bride adorned for her husband. Paul used the same figure of speech 
when he said, ““The husband is the head of the wife as Christ is the head 
of the church.” 


To the Ephesians he writes: “Husbands, love your wives as Christ 
loved the church.” In our marriage service we speak of the mystical union 
which exists ‘““between Christ and his church” as being similar to that which 
should exist between husband and wife. This analogy presents the thought 
that there is no separation or divorce in this arrangement. Did he not say, 
“Lo, I am with you always, even to the end of the world’? Jesus 
undoubtedly referred many times to his place in a world-wide community. 
Weatherhead sums up Jesus’ own view of his role in these words: “The 
words of Jesus about his own suffering and death reveal that he willingly 
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committed himself to some mighty task, costly to him beyond our 
imagining, but effecting for all men a deliverance beyond their own power 
to achieve, and that in doing so, he knew himself to be utterly and com- 
pletely one with God, the Father.” 


III. HOW HAVE MEN INTERPRETED THE DEATH OF JESUS? 


A. The Older Theories 


1. One theory centers around the idea of sacrificing an animal. This 
theory from the Jews, of course, refers to a sinner in a mood of penitence, 
who brings a lamb or a goat and has it sacrificed by the priest on the 
altar. He, by this act, so identifies himself with the animal offered to God 
in his stead that he himself believes that his guilt is transferred and 
thereby he is set free from the burden of sin. It was only another step for 
the Jews to see in the sufferings and death of Jesus the crown and con- 
summation of a long sequence of sacrifices. So, by a self-identification with 
Christ, men believed that the atonement was made for sin, and they were 
then fit for communion with God. 

There are two things to be said about this idea: First, enlightened 
Jewish leaders even as far back as Isaiah saw the abuse of this animal 
sacrifice: ““What unto me is the multitude of your sacrifices?” —Then Micah 
in that well-known statement, ““Wherewithal shall I come before the 
Lord? I despise your feasts and your solemn assemblies,” concluding, 
“What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God?” So the basis of animal-sacrifice influence is 
weakened before the end of the Old Testament. 

One other thing must be said about this theory: Guilt cannot be 
transferred—not from one person to another and much less from a human 
being to an animal. Guilt? If I have done a wrong thing, that is my sin. 
I cannot load it onto someone else. That does not mean that through 
Christ I may not resolve my sin and be forgiven, but the idea that I can 
escape it by transferring it is wrong. Why should I escape and go free? 
St. Paul accepted his role and carried it to his death. He said: “When 
I would do good, evil is present with me; but it is not I who live; Christ 
liveth in me.” 


2. Another theory centers around a contract with the devil. This 
theory had the world in thrall for nine hundred years. It is well summed 
up in the words of Weatherhead: “The passion and death of Jesus formed 
the ransom price for our deliverance, which God paid to the Devil to 
bribe the Devil to keep us out of hell.” The word ransom here is the word 
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which Greeks used in the first century to denote an amount of money 
necessary to purchase the freedom of a slave and to make him the property 
or protégé of some particular god. Here surely is a mixture of truth and 
peculiar rationalization. It is true that the nature of the world is such 
that the moral universe exacts a penalty from the sinner, and that those who 
give themselves to the task of rescuing the sinner must often suffer in 
terms of sympathy and long endeavor, unrewarded. But to assume that 
God has abdicated and that the devil has us completely in his clutches, or 
that God stoops to make a contract with the devil to offer him the life 
and death of Jesus to let us out of hell, is preposterous. How can a measure 
of sin be equated with a measure of suffering by somebody else? If you 
were willing to bear my sins, and I stole a dollar, how much suffering 
would you have to pay the devil before the bill was paid? How would the 
devil gain by such a deal? 


3. The third theory centers around the metaphor of the law courts. 
The picture is that of God on a judgment seat throned in perfect holiness 
and justice. —The human race is in the dock: a guilty criminal on whom 
sentence is soon to be pronounced, consigning him to hell; but Christ steps 
up and agrees to pay the price in his own suffering and death, so the 
prisoner again goes free. In poetry: 

There out of pity Jesus said 

He’d bear the punishment instead. 
Or in the words of that familiar hymn: 

Bearing shame and scoffing rude, 

In my place condemned He stood, 

Sealed my pardon with His blood. 

4. The satisfaction theory is that there is a measure of suffering 
regarded as the equivalent of an affront to God which sin makes. But 
this is very thin. This would make God most unattractive. If my child 
sins and he is sorry for it, I do not demand suffering on his part as a 
satisfaction to me. This suggests a revengeful gloating. 


5. Propitiation is a means of appeasement—a means of putting off 
the wrath of God. This really takes us into heathen rites. It suggests 
anger at man’s sins. 


B. Two Newer Theories 
1. If we confine Christ to the example theory, we limit him out of 
all proportion to his place in life. We conduct the funeral of a good man 
and we say: “He left behind him the inspiration of a noble example.” To 
dismiss the crucifixion as a great example of courage is to insult Jesus and 
the New Testament. 
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2. The revelation theory comes nearer the truth; however, there is 
something lacking. It runs like this according to Weatherhead: 


A good man, to the extent to which he is good, is a revelation of the 
nature of God. A perfectly good man perfectly reveals the nature of God, 
inasfar as that nature can be revealed in one who remains perfectly human. 
Therefore in Jesus we are looking at God. “He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father” (John 14:9). In the reaction of Jesus to sin, then, we see the 
reaction of God to sin. It meant condemnation, but it meant suffering. 
It meant no reprisals, no violence, but to go on loving and loving and 
loving until man, seeing what sin cost God the only lover of souls, turned 
in horror from his sinful ways and began a new life. What sin cost Jesus 
in terms of human suffering, it now costs God in mental and spiritual 
suffering beyond our power to estimate. 


This says in effect: “Look what your sin costs God. How can you go on 
wounding like this the love that suffers to the uttermost?” This love, 
which will never let you go, demands your doing something about it. 
Weatherhead compares this to methods of modern psychotherapy, by 
which the mind is analyzed, all troubles are laid bare and brought into 
the open, and then the doctor says to his patient: “I have revealed to you 
what is wrong with you; now get better.’”’ But how to get better is not 


revealed. What is needed is psychosynthesis on top of psychoanalysis. The 
measure of truth in this is that we cannot ever get away with sin. There 
are three flaws. 


First: The Father and Son are separated and Jesus said: “I and my 
Father are one.” There is some separation, but not in attitude. The 
thought of God punishing the Son when both were one from the beginning 
is hardly acceptable. There just cannot be that much separation. 


Second: How can the Son be punished by the Father for doing his 
Father’s will? The Son, all during his life, offered to God perfect 
obedience. “Being obedient even unto death, yea, the death of the cross.” 
Jesus, guided along a road from which his human nature shrank, was now 
to be punished by his heavenly Father? Oh, no! Furthermore, how could 
God do it without losing his Godly character? 


The third flaw is apparent: It is not fair to punish the innocent for 
the guilty. Not that the innocent must not bear the sins of the guilty, 
but be punished? No! If we say that Jesus was willing, then we say, “But 
how can the word penalty describe what Jesus bore?” How can the 
measure of suffering of Christ be regarded as the equivalent of a mythical 
entity, called the sins of the world? Can we add up sins? One man is 
jealous, another proud, another selfish, another angry; can we add up 
and say the sins are surely mounting up, if another man comes into the 
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room with another sin? How can the physical and mental suffering of a 
divine person be regarded as the equivalent of the total sum of the sins 
of the world? How can another bear the penalty of our sin when that 
penalty is exacted from us? ““Whatsoever a man sows, that shall he also 
reap.” The tragedy here is that it places into the hands of thoughtless 
people, critics of the church, or psychologists and psychiatrists who see in 
this an escapist philosophy—a getting out from under. This does not rule 
out forgiveness, which restores relationships, but it does not remit the 
penalty. 

The fourth series revolves around expiation, satisfaction, and propi- 
tiation, which we may dispose of quickly. These remind us of an income-tax 
report, since the sufferings of Christ are upon the credit side of a man’s 
account with God and they balance the sins of the man on the debit side. 
Man has had this debt to God paid off by Christ and is thus free to be 
reconciled to God. 

To expiate means to pay the penalty of. This we have already shown 
cannot be done since guilt cannot be transferred. 


IV. HOW SHALL WE SEE IT? 


I wish to offer as a basis for our thinking: “For God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on 
him should not perish but have everlasting life.” 

Two major emphases are inherent in this well-known text which 
reveal two streams of thought concerning Jesus’ death. First: Jesus died 
so that we need not perish—so that we could escape hell and damnation. 
Second: God so loved the world that he gave his Son that we should not 
only be saved from perishing, but that we might have everlasting life. 

The first of these emphases was based largely on the utter depravity 
of human nature—original sin was accepted. Only the grace of God 
through the miracle of the cross could save. Modernism has almost 
rejected the doctrine of original sin and we have thereby lost much of 
the essential truth of this ancient theory. (I shall refer to this later.) 
However, this emphasis has led to extreme violations during the centuries. 
The indulgence racket in the Roman Catholic Church, at the time of 
Luther, was a major demonstration of its abuse. The Protestant Church, 
in which this doctrine flourished for hundreds of years, was also guilty of its 
abuse. Jonathan Edwards used it as a powerful weapon of evangelism in 
his day. This emphasis had a bite to it which much modern religious 
thinking and teaching lacks. The damnation doctrine was carried by the 
pioneer preachers as they hid their Bibles in the covered wagons which 
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carried them to the frontier settlements. The message was rugged and 
decisive, but it was also divisive. Rationalizations of doctrine which issued 
in lengthy debates very often resulted in denominational divisions and 
subdivisions. 

The second emphasis inherent in this text is that God so loved the 
world and that he gave his only Son, who so loved the world that he 
gave his life upon the cross for humankind. If Jesus is the way and the 
truth and the life, as he said, it follows that we too should so love as to 
be willing to sacrifice supremely, if necessary, to obtain everlasting life 
and by this means promote the Kingdom in this world. This emphasis is 
positive rather than negative. It promotes unity rather than diversity. It 
appears to be the only direction which we can take if we are to try to 
fulfill the prayer of Jesus, namely that we might all be one. 


The shift from the older emphasis to the new paralleled a period of 
remarkable progress in our country. The depravity of human nature 
yielded to a growing confidence in human nature. The evolutionary 
theory which appeared to guarantee perpetual progress produced a 
philosophy that “every day in every way we are getting better and 
better.” Horace Mann in the 1820's, in revolt from Puritan education, 
said, ““Tax-supported schools will wipe out all delinquency.” The new 
sciences appeared to hold the germs of perpetual progress and hope for 
the human race. John Dewey’s purely secular philosophy of education 
fanned into flame a new modernism. Humanism, which supposed that 
man’s destiny lay in his own hands, became a logical outgrowth of the 
liberal mind. Consequently there arose numerous social movements 
which became, as it were, “ports of anchor” for many who saw in these 
movements a place where their tensions and crosses might be resolved. 


The shift from the old emphasis to the new has been so pronounced 
that there are undoubtedly many who would say, “But why do you 
have to account for the death of Christ and its meaning in modern 
life? Isn’t that just a carry-over theology from former years?” I would 
say that we are not getting better and better. The personal problem of 
human nature cannot be totally resolved in the social emphasis; nor can 
it be accepted as wholly good. As Dr. Fosdick has so well said, “All of our 
knowledge of electricity has not yet lighted the way to brotherhood and 
peace; all of the methods of modern refrigeration have not cooled the 
angry passions of the human heart; all of the skyscrapers have not brought us 
nearer to God.” 

There is something about human nature that still must be changed, 
whether we accept the doctrine of original sin or not. The Egyptian 
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representative in the United Nations, who fairly hissed hatred toward the 
Israelis, needs to be saved from himself. Going from rags to white tie 
and tails, from log cabin to legislature, or from office boy to chief 
executive, is not proof that sin has been eradicated. Who of us here would 
say that we have no sin? Sin still persists. Yes, even though we have 
not committed any crime, we still need to be saved from ourselves. Mat- 
thew records: “They shall call his name Jesus and he shall save his people 
from their sins.” Has a time limit been set, or is this still true? 


As Christ was in the world, reconciling the world unto himself, so it 
may be said that he enters human life, helping one to solve the eternal 
human problem by the crucifixion of the worst in order to achieve the 
best. This presupposes that Christ, as well as sin, still persists. Christ 
became alive to those along the Emmaus road, to Peter and Paul and 
James and so on down through the centuries to countless thousands— 
Kagawa, Schweitzer, and John Smith and Mary Jones in Podunk Center. 
He has appeared as the Christ of love, representing a God of love, 
motivating men and women to do the only thing necessary to overcome 
sin—that is voluntary sacrifice involving voluntary suffering and even 
death. After all, all progress is measured by this sacrifice, whether it be 
in church or community. The martyrs of our nation who purchased our 
liberty, the physicians who have made the supreme sacrifice to heal 
disease, the martyrs of the church, those who risk their lives to provide food, 
shelter, or clothing—all these perpetuate the best in life through sacrifice. 


As sin has persisted and as Christ lived, so the cross persists. We have 
no way to tackle sin except through the cross. The lower self, by being 
crucified, is by that agony redeemed. Jesus once said that it may resemble 
the “cutting off of a hand or the plucking out of an eye.’’ According to the 
New Testament there is something about human nature that requires an 
operation. The highway of life is just a Calvary. Why, we simply do 
not know. Every Easter has its Golgotha. These two holy days are never 
observed one without the other; they go together. 


Another mystery of the cross has perplexed me. That is the relation 
of the human sacrifice to the divine sacrifice on Calvary. We are very likely 
to go to two extremes in our failure to reconcile these sacrifices. There 
are some who will stop at the foot of the Good Friday cross and become 
lost in the contemplation of the horrors of sin and suffering. There, they 
say, is sin at its worst, and we just cannot survive the horror of it. There 
are some who cannot make the Easter grade. They persist in contradiction, 
brought about by suffering. At the other extreme are the victory 
enthusiasts at the open grave on the resurrection morn. Here is something 
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similar to the transfiguration scene, and, like Peter and John, we say, “Let 
us stay here!” This reminds us of the words in that Easter hymn: 


Love’s redeeming work is done, Alleluia! 
Fought the fight, the victory won, Alleluia! 


Easter has become only the starting point of salvation, not the end, as 
St. Paul so well said when he wrote these words: “Not that I have attained 
. . . but I press forward.” Jesus died and rose again to reveal a long 
process of salvation, as was so perfectly illustrated in the life of St. Paul 
when he said: “When I would do good evil is ever present with me.” 
Then to insure the success of his personal experience he always insisted, 
“It is not I who live but Christ that liveth in me.” 

Now, in conclusion, it seems to me that Dr. George Buttrick, in 
Christian Faith and Modern Doubt,’ has given us a healthy synthesis of 
some of these contradictory ideas about the cross. 


Then how shall our sins be atoned? By sacrificial death. We don’t 
know fully why, we only know it is so. . . . By all the logic of history, it is 
a fact that sin is overcome only by the sacrifice of the healthy. But in the 
sickness of sin, who is the healthy? We have all sinned and fallen short 
of the glory of God. 

We are all bound together in the bundle of life. Every man’s sin 
involves every other man, as ink stains water. So the vicarious pain to 
heal us must be the pain of someone in whom our common life is held. 
It must be the pain of God himself. Yet not the suffering of a God 
unknown. How could an unknown God help us? Not a God remote from 
our streets, our pains and the folly of our sins! Healing comes about by 
the touch of life on life! Everybody’s blood is weak, and we are made 
strong by a transfusion of blood; but it must be blood that flows in 
veins like our own. The redemption must come from within humanity; 
it must move within our stream of life. 

Where have these facts led us? We need the healing pains of a healthy 
life. We need a life in whom God can live, for our whole humanity is sick; 
and only God can heal us. We need a life with blood of an ultimate 
compassion and an ultimate purity. Yet not a life remote, but one 
caught in our common days, “bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh.” 
Where shall such an one be found, ready to live and die in the strange 
red law of our redemption? “I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 






































me.... No man taketh my life from me. But I lay it down of my- 
self.” “And when they were come unto . . . Golgotha, .. . , they crucified 
him. And Jesus cried out ..., and yielded up His Spirit!” 





What then? We are saved by the cross—even though we may not know 
it. When we know it, then we are saved indeed. But we shall not 
know it well until, drawn by “the madness and the exultation of the cross,” 


we follow in his steps. 








* George A. Buttrick, Christian Faith and Modern Doubt (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935) 
pages 250-253. Reprinted by permission. 




































Association Between Social Experiences of Members 
and Conformity to the Brethren Peace Doctrine 
in the Central Region 


DonaLp M. Royer 





In this series of three articles on the status of the Brethren peace 
doctrine in the Central Region today, an attempt has been made both 
to describe the degree of conformity to that doctrine among 1,085 members 
drawn from eighteen congregations representing five congregational types, 
and to interpret the meaning of the findings from a sociological vantage 
point. 

An underlying assumption of this research was that the degree of 
conformity exhibited toward the peace doctrine is related to the type of 
congregation in which the member lives, and to the social experiences in 
which the member lives, moves, and has his being from day to day. Article 
two dealt with the relationship between conformity to the peace doctrine 
and congregational type. In that article, five congregational types were 
analyzed for their behavior regarding the peace doctrine. 

In this third article an attempt will be made to interpret the relation- 
ship between the social experiences of the members and their adherence to 
the peace doctrine. 


SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY ON SOCIAL EXPERIENCE 
AND BEHAVIOR 


The sociological approach to personality formation assumes that there 
are at least three factors which contribute to this end: (1) original nature or 
heredity; (2) cultural factors such as the values, folkways, and mores of a 
society which are learned almost unconsciously by each growing child; 
(3) and the unique interpersonal experiences between the child and its 
parents, siblings, and play group; and later between the adult and his 
family, colleagues, and friends in the wider community. 

The sociologist assumes that most of our emotional needs are satisfied 
through our association with others, and that the subtle interplay between 
persons, especially in intimate groups such as the family, has a profound 
effect on personality development. 
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SOCIAL EXPERIENCE CATEGORIES USED IN THIS RESEARCH 


Consequently in a study which attempts to interpret the attitudes and 
behavior of Brethren toward the peace doctrine, it seemed important that 
some attention be paid to the nature of the interpersonal experiences of the 
1,085 members included in this study. 

Specifically, the research proceeded with the hypothesis that we might 
expect to find meaningful relationships between the degree of conformity a 
member exhibits towards the peace doctrine and: 


(1) the religion of his parents 

(2) the religion of his mate 

(3) his occupation 

(4) his role in the congregation 

(5) his educational experience 

(6) his participation in community organizations 


The questionnaires submitted to the 1,085 members were constructed to 
elicit the necessary information in these six phases of social experience and 
in the analysis of the results the following six categories were used: 


(1) parents’ religion: (a) Brethren or (b) non-Brethren 

(2) mate’s religion: (a) Brethren or (b) non-Brethren 

(3) occupation: (a) business and professional (b) white collar 
(c) manual worker (d) farmer 

(4) role in congregation: (a) officeholder (b) nonofficeholder 

(5) educational experience: (a) eight years or less (b) nine to twelve 
years (c) thirteen years or more 

(6) participation in community organizations: (a) membership in 
veterans’ group, lodges, civic clubs; (b) other community organi- 

zations: Farm Bureau, P.T.A., etc.; (c) no community organiza- 

tions 


MOST CONFORMING AND LEAST CONFORMING 
TYPE OF MEMBER 


An analysis of the responses of the 1,085 members indicated that the 
most conforming member in this study had Brethren parents and a Brethren 
mate, was a professional person in the employ of the church, holds a church 
office, attended a Brethren college, and participates in community organiza- 
tions such as P.T.A. or teachers’ organizations but not in community 
organizations viewed traditionally with skepticism by the Brethren such 
as lodges, veterans’ groups, or civic clubs such as Rotary or Kiwanis. He 
belongs to an Official’s congregation. 
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The next most conforming type of member had Brethren parents and 
a Brethren mate, is a farmer, holds an office in the congregation, went to 
a one-room country school for eight years or less, and participates in no 
community organizations. He belongs to a Stable Rural congregation. 


The least conforming type of member had non-Brethren parents, has 
a non-Brethren mate, is a manual worker or has a white-collar job, attended 
high school, and belongs to a lodge, veterans’ organization, or Rotary, Lions, 
or Kiwanis. He belongs to a Business and Professional Man’s congregation. 


Table I depicts the relationship between the levels of conformity to the 
peace doctrine of the 1,085 respondents and their social experience. The 
purpose of the table is to indicate the pattern of responses to six questions 
on the peace doctrine. Thus, instead of giving the percentage differences, 
the responses are merely ranked according to degree of conformity to the 
peace doctrine. Consequently, results with the highest percentage of re- 
sponses conforming to the Brethren peace doctrine are given a ranking of J. 


Inspection of Table I (on page 46) indicates a very stable pattern of 
responses to each of the six questions for each of the six categories. Out of 
thirty-six sets of responses the pattern is broken only five times. 


The ranking of responses in Table I begs the question of how signifi- 
cant the differences were between the various sets of social experiences. To 
illustrate this point Table II is included to indicate the percentage differ- 
ences between the responses on the question of approval of the civilian 
public service camps during World War II. This question includes those 
members who favored such service and those who actually sérved in such 
camps. 


ANALYSIS OF RESPONSES BY SOCIAL FACTOR CATEGORIES— 
OFFICEHOLDERS AND NON-OFFICEHOLDERS 


In our analysis of the relationship between the officeholding factor and 
conformity to the Brethren peace doctrine we are not assuming that a causal 
relationship exists between officeholding and attitudes regarding the peace 
doctrine. Inspection of Tables I and II suggests, however, that there may be 
a significant relationship between the two factors. On every one of the 
six questions the officeholders were considerably more conforming than 
non-officeholders. As Table II indicates, 38 per cent of the officeholders 
served in or favored service in civilian public service camps as compared 
with only 21 per cent of the non-officeholders. 


Furthermore, when the officeholding factor was cross-classified with 
congregational type, it was discovered that in every congregational type 
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TABLE I 


Responses of 1,085 Members Grouped by Social Experience Factors 
and Ranked by Conformity to Brethren Peace Doctrine 













Number in’ Rank by Factor on Six Questions 


















Sociological Factors Sample A B c OD Ee. = 
1. Office 
a. church officeholders 445 1 1 1 1 1 . 
b. non-officeholders 640 z rs 2 2 2 
2. Religion of Mate 
a. Brethren ; 851 1 1 ] 1 1 1 
b. non-Brethren 234 2 = 2 2 2 2 
3. Religion of Parents 
a. Brethren 768 1 1 1 1 1 1 
b. non-Brethren 317 2 z 2 2 2 
4. Years of Schooling 
a. 8 years or less 170 2 2 2 2 2 2 
b. 9 to 12 years 552 3 3 3 3 
c. 13 years or more 363 1 1 1 ] 1 
5. Occupation 
a. manual worker 346 4 4 4 3 3 3 
b. white collar 168 3 3 3 4 4 4 
c. business-professional 292 1 1 1 1 1 ] 
d. farmer 278 2 2 + 2 2 2 
6. Community Organizations 
a. lodges, veterans groups, unions 224 3 8 3 3 3 3 
b. other community organizations 575 1 1 1 1 2 1 
c. no community organizations 286 2 z 2 ] 2 








The six questions referred to in Table I were as follows: (a) percentage of respondents 
who served in or favored service in civilian public service camps in World War II; 
(b) percentage of respondents who favor alternative service under the current Selective 
Service Act: (c) percentage of respondents who would favor alternative service under 
church direction in the event of war with Russia: (d) percentage of respondents who 
understand the official Brethren peace position to favor conscientious objection to all 
service in the armed forces; (e) percentage of respondents who are opposed to capital 
punishment; and (f) percentage of respondents who are favorable or very favorable 
toward the Brethren volunteer service program. 

















the officeholder was consistently more conforming to the peace doctrine 
than the non-officeholder. 

These findings suggest several hypotheses for further research. The 
consistently higher conformity of the officerholders may indicate that they 







* Highest percentage of responses conforming to Brethren peace doctrine is given ranking of one 


throughout the table. 
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TABLE II 


Percentage of 1,085 Respondents Who Favored or Served in Civilian Public Service 
Camps During World War II in Relation to Social Experience Factors 
Percentage of Respondents 
Who Favored or Served in 
Number in Civilian Public Service 


Social Experience Factors Sample Camps During World War II 
1. Office 

a. church officeholders 445 38 

b. non-officeholders 640 21 
2. Religion of Mate 

a. Brethren 851 28 

b. non-Brethren 234 26 
3. Religion of Parents 

a. Brethren 768 37 

b. non-Brethren 317 21 
4. Years of Schooling 

a. 8 years or less 170 34 

b. 9 to 12 years 552 17 

c. 13 years or more 363 57 
5. Occupation 

a. manual worker 346 16 

b. white collar 168 20 

c. business-professional 292 56 

d. farmer 278 32 
6. Community Organizations 

a. lodges, veterans’ groups, civic clubs 224 20 

b. other community organizations 575 37 

c. no organizations 286 20 








are selected for official positions by congregations because they previously 
exhibited a higher level of conformity to church doctrine. 

On the other hand, the findings may mean that officeholders assume 
a greater sense of responsibility for defending and promoting the doctrines 
of the church after election to official roles. 


ANALYSIS OF THE RELIGION-OF-MATE AND THE 
RELIGION-OF-PARENTS FACTOR 


While these two factors are treated separately in Tables I and II, for 
purposes of analysis they will be considered together. Tables I and II 
indicate a fairly consistent pattern of higher conformity among those 
respondents with Brethren parents and Brethren mates than among those 
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with non-Brethren parents and non-Brethren mates. The lone exception 
is in Question F where 82 per cent of the respondents with non-Brethren 
mates favored the Brethren volunteer service program as compared with 
80 per cent of the respondents with Brethren mates. 

The comparison of the relative influence of the religion of one’s 
parents and the religion of one’s mate raises the age-old question of 
whether the early family experiences are more decisive in shaping one’s 
attitudes than one’s later experiences in youth and adulthood. The light 
shed on this question by this research is as follows: on those aspects of the 
peace doctrine involving the more sectarian or “peculiar” behavior such 
as conscientious objection to war, the religion of the parents was a more 
decisive factor than the religion of the mate. On those questions dealing 
with non-military aspects of the peace doctrine, however, the religion-of- 
parents factor was not more significantly related to conformity to the peace 
doctrine than the religion-of-mate factor. Specifically, an analysis of the 
question dealing with attitudes toward the Brethren volunteer service 
program reveals that the religion-of-parents factor is not more significantly 
related to approval of this program than is the religion-of-mate factor. 


ANALYSIS OF THE YEARS-OF-SCHOOLING FACTOR 


According to Table I the relationship between the educational factor 
and conformity to the peace doctrine is quite clearly established with the 
363 college respondents revealing the highest conformity to the peace 
doctrine on each of the six questions, and the 552 respondents in the high 
school category revealing the lowest degree of conformity on all six questions. 
The 170 respondents who attended school for eight years or fewer more 
nearly approximated the degree of conformity of the college group than 
that of the high school on the five questions, but on the question depicted 
in Table II more nearly approximated the responses of the high school 
group. Table II reveals a very significant difference between the responses 
of the college group with 57 per cent of them favoring civilian public 
service camps in World War II as compared with only 17 per cent of the 
high school group and 34 per cent of the grade school group. 

What are some of the implications of these findings? In the first place, 
contrary to the assumption of many Brethren laymen that the college 
experience causes young people to deviate from the doctrines of the church, 
as far as the peace doctrine is concerned there is a relatively high associa- 
tion between conformity to the peace doctrine and attendance at college. 
It should be noted here, too, that 70 per cent of the 363 college respondents 
matriculated at a Brethren college or seminary and that the majority of 
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them are serving in official capacities in their local congregations. 

As was mentioned above, the 170 respondents with eight years or less 
of education, while ranking second in conformity, did approximate the 
degree of conformity of the college group rather than of the high school 
group on most questions. Eighty per cent of the grade school group were 
over fifty years of age, and the majority of them attended rural one-room 
schools which in some cases were dominated numerically by Brethren 
children. One might hypothesize from this fact that the majority of the 
grade school respondents received their educational experience in a rural 
school milieu somewhat consistent with the “peculiar” Brethren cultural 
patterns which were still relatively intact when they were youths. 

The majority of the 552 respondents in the high school category, on 
the other hand, were people under fifty years of age whose total educational 
experience was in a milieu reflecting the secular values of the American 
culture more nearly than either the college or grade school group in this 
study. 

While we cannot impute a causal relationship between the educational 
milieu and conformity to the peace doctrine, this study does suggest that 
if the Brethren wish to develop a strategy for the effective transmission of 
the values inherent in the peace doctrine some attention to the educational 
environment from grade school through college is warranted. 


ANALYSIS OF THE OCCUPATIONAL FACTOR 


This study began with the hypothesis that of all the occupational 
groups the farmers would likely be the most conforming to the peace 
doctrine. As it turned out, however, the business and_ professional 
respondents were the most conforming, with farmers next and white collar 
and manual workers the least conforming. The pattern presented for the 
occupational categories in Table I is quite consistent with the exception of 
the rank of the white collar and manual worker groups, the former showing 
the lowest conformity on questions A, B, and C dealing with military 
service, and the latter showing the lowest conformity on questions D, E, and 
F dealing with non-military aspects. 


The striking fact about the 292 business and professional respondents 
in this study is that they were significantly more conforming than were 
the 278 farmer respondents. Table II indicates, for instance, that 56 per 
cent of the business and professional group as compared with only 32 per 
cent of the farm group served in or favored service in Civilian Public Service 
camps in World War II. On the question concerning attitudes toward the 
Selective Service Act of 1948, 64 per cent of the business and professional 
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group favored alternative service under church control as compared with 
52 per cent of the farmers, 43 per cent of the white collar workers, and 
only 37 per cent of the manual workers. On the other four questions the 
difference in responses between the business and professional respondents 
and the farmer respondents were as great as or greater than in the two 
questions just cited. 

How then shall we account for the high level of adherence to the 
Brethren peace doctrine of this group composed of teachers, chemists, 
school administrators, engineers, ministers, and business proprietors? There 
were forty ministers in the total sample. 

On first thought one might conclude that the presence of 171 members 
of two Official’s congregations (North Manchester and Elgin) with their 
relatively high proportion of business and professional people employed by 
the church might weight these results unduly. The surprising fact is, 
however, that in the other four congregational types—Stable Rural, Rurban, 
Workingman’s Urban, and Professional and Businessman’s Urban—the 
business and professional people in these congregations displayed the most 
conforming attitudes and behavior of any occupational group. 

The explanation for their behavior, then, must be sought in another 
direction. It was noted earlier that church officeholding and a college 
education were favorably associated with conformity to the peace doctrine. 
The business and professional people in this study have a larger proportion 
of officeholders and respondents with thirteen or more years of education 
than any other occupational group. For instance, in the Second South Bend 
congregation, business and professional people comprised only 24 per cent 
of the membership at the time of the study but held 43 per cent of all church 
offices. In the Astoria, Illinois, Stable Rural congregation, comprising only 
16 per cent of the membership the business and professional people filled 
32 per cent of all offices. In the Eastwood congregation, Akron, Ohio, 
business and professional people constituted only three per cent of the 
congregation at the time of the study but held 44 per cent of all church 
offices. 

It would appear then that the high level of conformity the 292 
business and professional members exhibited in this study resulted in part 
from leadership roles they filled in their respective congregations and in 
part from their exposure to favorable definitions of the peace doctrine which 
they encountered on the Brethren college and seminary campuses which 70 
per cent of them attended. 

Finally, a seeming inconsistency between the findings reported in the 
second article of this series and in this article needs to be explained. It 
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was reported in the second article that the congregational type which was 
consistently the least conforming to the peace doctrine was the Professional 
and Businessman’s Urban congregation, while we have just observed that 
as an occupational group professional and business people are the most 
conforming. Part of the seeming inconsistency lies in the inadequate 
nomenclature applied to this group of congregations. The sample of 224 
respondents from Professional and Businessman’s Urban congregations 
consisted of 52 per cent business and professional people, 31 per cent white 
collar workers, and 17 per cent manual workers. Thus 48 per cent of this 
sample was composed of the two occupational groups who were the least 
conforming to the peace doctrine in their responses. Furthermore, the 
businessmen and professional people in the Professional and Businessman’s 
congregations were less conforming as a group than were the business and 
professional people in the other congregational types. 


Specifically, when asked the question, “What type of service would 
you choose (or have you chosen) if you were drafted under the current 
Selective Service Act?” approximately 70 per cent of the business and 
professional people from the Official’s congregations indicated that they 
would choose (or have chosen) alternative service while only 40 per cent 
of the business and professional people residing in Professional and 
Businessman’s congregations indicated the choice of alternative service. 
The percentage for the same group in the Stable Rural congregations who 
favored alternative service was approximately 60 per cent. 


The conclusion we have drawn here, then, is that while business and 
professional people as a group are the most conforming occupational 
group their behavior varies considerably from one congregational type 
to another. The variation is dependent partly on the type of professional 
person (whether his vocation is church related or not) and partly on 
congregational factors beyond the scope of this study. 


One other factor about occupational behavior might be noted which 
is not indicated in the foregoing material. As a group the manual workers 
showed a considerably higher degree of uncertainty about their beliefs 
than did the other occupational groups. This may help explain the 
observation made by some church leaders that congregations dominated by 
manual workers such as Workingman’s Urban congregations become 
“captive” more easily to eloquent but theologically unorthodox leaders. 
The implication is that people who tend to be uncertain about or insecure 
in their beliefs tend to center their religious faith in a strong personality 
rather than in a set of theological concepts. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FACTOR 


As in the previous sets of social factors, the relationship between 
conformity to the peace doctrine and affiliation with community organiza- 
tions is quite stable. As might be expected, those Brethren who identify 
with community organizations of which the Brethren have traditionally 
béen skeptical (civic clubs such as Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions) or to 
which they have been opposed (lodges, veterans’ groups) show the lowest 
degree of conformity to the peace doctrine. An explanation of the low 
conformity of these respondents may lie in the fact that while civic clubs 
do not necessarily involve ideologies in conflict with Brethren doctrines, 
those Brethren who join these groups are often seeking status in the wider 
community and in order to win the approval of the professional men 
and the businessmen in these groups tend to accept the secular values which 
they represent and reject or apologize for the minority values of the 
Brethren. Veterans’ organizations, lodges, and to some extent unions, on 
the other hand, involve some organizational procedures and ideologies 
which are inimical to traditional Brethren values. Consequently, one 
would expect a participant in a lodge or veterans’ group and to a lesser 
extent in a union to exhibit skepticism of or rejection of the ‘“‘peculiar’’ 
Brethren doctrines in general. 

The fact that members of other community organizations, composed 
chiefly of P.T.A. and Farm Bureau members, revealed the most conforming 
behavior was somewhat unanticipated, because it was assumed that 
Brethren who isolated themselves from all community organizations might 
express the highest degree of conformity to the peace doctrine. Conse- 
quently, a hypothesis for further research resulting from this finding is 
that membership in community organizations such as Farm Bureau or 
P.T.A. involves somewhat less ideological conflict with Brethren values 
and less status-seeking activity than membership in lodges or veterans’ 
groups. Therefore, members of the former type of community organization 
(Farm Bureau, P.T.A.) would be less likely to reject or apologize for 
the set of beliefs contained in the Brethren peace doctrine. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. This research among 1,085 active members drawn from eighteen 
congregations spread across five congregational types, both rural and urban, 
in Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois, revealed that 20 per cent of those who 
were drafted in World War II served in civilian public service camps. This 
is contrasted with the figure of approximately 10 per cent for the Central 
Region released by Merlin Shull of Elgin in 1945, which included active 
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and inactive members as well as sons of members. Although some of the 
differences between the two figures are undoubtedly due to inadequacies 
in the sampling procedures, there is reason to believe that the conformity 
of active members to the peace doctrine during World War II approached 
being twice as high as the conformity of the entire membership of the 
church. It should be noted that the term active in this research would be 
considered very active by official church definition, because 95 per cent of 
the participants attended church “usually every Sunday.” 


2. Since World War II, support for the alternative service program 
for conscientious objectors has risen among the Brethren laymen in this 
study. During World War II only 30 per cent of the 1,085 indicated that 
they would have chosen or did choose civilian public service while today 
47 per cent of them indicated that they would choose (or have chosen) 
alternative service if drafted under the current Selective Service Act. 
Another 19 per cent indicated uncertainty. Forty-seven per cent indicated 
that in the event of war with Russia they would choose alternative service 
with 31 per cent uncertain. If the results reflect the mood of the Central 
Region’s active members today, therefore, the average pastor is facing 
a congregation the majority of whom either support the Brethren peace 


doctrine as it relates to war or are open to teaching on the subject. 


3. Although this study involved active members, only seven out of 
every ten could correctly identify the official Brethren position regarding 
participation in war. The remaining 30 per cent were either uncertain or 
assumed that the official Brethren position supported combatant or non- 
combatant service in the armed forces or favored nonregistration. 


4. This and similar studies conducted during the past few years 
point up the gap between attitudes and behavior by Brethren young people 
regarding the Brethren peace doctrine. In this study 26 per cent of 144 
young people of draft age drawn from the eighteen congregations indicated 
that they would choose alternative service if drafted. A. Stauffer Curry in 
a similar study of 783 Brethren youth attending Brethren church camps 
discovered that 34 per cent of them would choose alternative service. 
Figures released by pastors, however, and reported by the national offices 
indicated that by 1954 only 12 per cent of all drafted Brethren young 
men chose alternative service. 

This discrepancy is due in part to the inability of Brethren parents 
and the church to cope with the social pressures which constrain so many 
Brethren youth to enter the armed forces. Again, however, it would seem 
that the difference is due in part to the fact that this study and the Curry 
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study reported the attitudes of a relatively selective group of active members 
and children of active members. The figures released by pastors to the 
Elgin offices, however, are based on the total membership—active and 
relatively inactive. 


5. As the traditional rural sectarian subculture of the Brethren has 
largely dissolved through contact with the dominant American culture, the 
emphasis of the peace doctrine has also changed. The historic sectarian 
emphasis of conscientious objection, symbolizing conflict with “the world,” 
is being replaced by an emphasis at once more positive and more acceptable 
to the surrounding culture—the Brethren service program. This program 
has the overwhelming support of the 1,085 respondents in this study, 80 
per cent of them indicating favorable attitudes toward the Brethren 
volunteer service program and 93 per cent expressing favorable attitudes 
towards the program of relief and reconstruction. 

If the present trend continues, the positive witness of the Brethren 
service program will almost completely replace the negative witness of the 
conscientious objector at the center of the Brethren peace doctrine. Other 
traditional aspects of the peace doctrine—the use of Matthew 18, and 
articulate opposition to capital punishment—are peripheral to the lives 
of Brethren today. 


6. The Church of the Brethren in transition from a sect to a denomi- 
nation and from a sacred to a secular way of life is not a monolithic 
structure, but a movement whose parts are becoming assimilated at varying 
rates of speed. The rate of social change varies between regions and within 
regions. Within regions the most meaningful analysis of this fact can be 
made through a study of congregational types. It was hypothesized that 
the congregational types would exhibit varying levels of conformity to 
Brethren doctrines in general and to the peace doctrine in particular. 

A test of this hypothesis in the Central Region revealed that the 
Official’s congregations were consistently the most conforming to the 
various facets of the Brethren peace doctrine and the Professional and 
Businessman’s Urban congregations consistently the least conforming to 
the doctrine. The Stable Rural congregations, once the chief conservers 
of Brethren values, did not give evidence in this study that they are 
significantly different from Rurban or Workingman’s Urban congregations 
in their attitudes and behavior regarding the peace doctrine. A hypothesis 
suggested by this research is that the Stable Rural congregations may still 
be the chief conservers of symbolic or external behavior, but not of beliefs 
and practices such as the peace doctrine involving deeper philosophical 
issues. 
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7. The sociologist proceeds on the assumption that the beliefs and 
values of an individual are derived in part from, and are continually 
affected by, his daily interaction with family members, colleagues, and 
friends. Accordingly the hypothesis was advanced that Brethren who have 
different social experiences would also react differently to the Brethren 
peace doctrine. Accordingly, six sets of social factors about each of the 
1,085 respondents were analyzed. The results tended to verify the 
hypothesis that there is a relationship between social experience and the 
individual’s reaction to the peace doctrine. 

Specifically the type of Brethren who exhibits the highest level of 
conformity to the Brethren peace doctrine is a church officer at the 
congregational, district, or regional level who has Brethren parents and 
whose spouse is Brethren, who attended college, who is in business or 
a profession, and who belongs to community organizations such as P.T.A. 
or Farm Bureau but not to community organizations of which Brethren 
have been traditionally skeptical or to which they have been opposed. 





A Way to Extend Voluntary Activity and 
Organization in Social Welfare in 
the Area of Rehabilitation 


EuGENE G. CARPER 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


A tropical night in the mountains of Puerto Rico . . . the rustling of 
the trees occasionally pierced by the rhythmic chirp of a frog. . . the 
shrill bark of a dog echoing through the valley . . . or the crow of a rooster 
a little late in finding its perch. Chatter . . . the shuffling of feet on the 
road . . . the plucking of a lone guitar strumming a native tune—these 
increasingly dominated the night as a group approached my home. 


“It must be about nine o'clock,” I thought, for at about this time 
every night activity ceases in the Community Center. There was a sudden 
dead silence immediately followed by a tumbling rattle on my house 
roof. A hole suddenly appeared in the screen, and immediately I knew 
that my home was being stoned! Why all this? I was still fairly new 
in Puerto Rico. I had made only a few acquaintances. Seeking an answer 
to this action, I later discovered that there had been previous incidents 
of a similar nature. It was a simple manner in which to release belligerent 
feelings toward the project—and who would be a more appropriate person 
to attack than its representative, the director? 


This incident was difficult for me to understand. Were we not a 
Christian service organization . . . without monetary interest . . . in this 
poor area solely to serve? Had we not given clothes, shoes, and food to 
literally hundreds of families throughout the year? Had not thousands 


The essential philosophy underlying much of our Brethren service work in many 
parts of the world is rather clearly stated in this factual account of some experiences 
in Puerto Rico. 


The author of this article is a Pennsylvanian who has had rich and varied 
experiences. He took his college work in Goshen College, Indiana, and has had graduate 
study in Goshen Biblical Seminary, Bethany Biblical Seminary, Garrett Biblical Institute, 
and Northwestern University. He has worked in factories and during his civilian 
public service years was a mental hospital attendant. He has had experience as a pastor 
in Illinois, and several years as administrative director of the Brethren service project 
at Castafier, Puerto Rico. He and his family are presently at Boston University, where 
he is carrying on further graduate study. 
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come year after year to the hospital, clinics, or dental office for help? Had 
any ever been turned away from lack of chavos to pay? 


“T’'ll fix them,” I said to myself. “I'll close the center for a week. 
I'll teach those riffraff how to act. After all, don’t they know that if the 
Brethren didn’t finance and run the center, they'd have nothing at all?” 


That was my first reaction. But I had almost forgotten all the 
basic social procedures that I had ever learned. I had almost forgotten 
that such action would have bred further contempt, would have only 
heaped coals of fire upon the already sizzling problem—that of misunder- 
standing. 

After doing a little research, I soon discovered that the natives had 
an “‘axe to grind” against the “Americano” project. Movies shown in the 
center were subject to censorship. Public dances of their type were not 
sanctioned by the project administrative committee. Regulations were 
placed on hours for hospital visiting, and, worse yet, doctors were charging 
for services, contrary to the government’s “‘socialized medicine’ program, 
and the hospital, so they thought, was pocketing the money. 

Make no mistake about it—the mission of a Christian service organi- 
zation, in an undeveloped society, is not an easy one. The problems were 
not totally with the “Americanos.” There were reasons, good reasons, for 
many of their decisions. The main difficulties lay in misunderstandings. 


I doubt that the writer of St. Matthew ever had in mind anything but 
“direction in solving personal disagreements” when he penned his famous 
eighteenth chapter. However, I believe that the basic philosophy for group 
dynamics and relationships is the same. “If thy brother shall trespass,” 
he writes, “go . . . tell him his fault.’”* Do not wait for him to come to 
you; make the first advance at reconciliation yourself. Put the difficulty 
plainly before him—gently, mercifully. Such treatment may win his 
heart, while rebuke or open denunciation might only increase and harden. 
“Thou hast gained thy brother’* A quarrel is loss to both parties; a 
reconciliation is a gain to both. Here was advice from one who had been 
taught by the Master. Could we not try it, too? 

Convinced that the answer lies somewhere within this principle, the 
project set forth to create a community group that would provide an 
avenue in which to share common problems, plans, and aspirations 
mutually. Many nights were spent in thinking through and laying out 
plans in minute detail. Thirty-one individually typed letters, explaining 
our plans and inviting recipients to meet with the project administrative 


? Matthew 18:15, 
* [bid, 
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committee, were sent to what were thought to be the most interested and 
community-minded individuals of the valley. Over two thirds responded. 
This group elected a small committee of four who, in turn, made plans 
to invite the whole community to a mass meeting. Twelve hundred 
mimeographed letters and announcements were distributed in the com- 
munity. The loud speaker mounted on a four-wheel-drive jeep carried 
the message into the remote mountain areas. 

At this mass meeting, the functions of the temporary committee ceased 
and a new group, representative of the community at large, was elected to 
carry out the future activities. This was the day of January 16, 1955. We 
are now far enough away from that eventful day to make some positive 
evaluations of the committee’s work. 


First: Perhaps the most fruitful benefit that came out of this commit- 
tee’s work was the fact that it provided an opportunity to discuss differences 
around a conference table. The first several meetings were spent answering 
complaints and accusations against the project. Once they understood why 
hospital visitors could not come and go as they pleased, why we, as a 
religious group, could not sponsor dances that ended in drunken brawls, 
where the money was coming from to operate the hospital, academy, farm, 
and community center, and why charges needed to be made for hospital 


services, there was perhaps still not total agreement, but, at least, under- 
standing and respect. After these meetings, some of the most antagonistic 
people became the project’s most ardent supporters. 


Second: The local residents became more appreciative of project 
services. Several days ago I walked into a classroom of the Castafier high 
school (formerly operated by the project) where a group of students were 
sitting around a table studying English literature. “How is school this 
year?” I asked. 

There was hesitancy as students looked at each other. Finally one 
blurted out, “Not very good.” 

After a brief pause, one girl asked, “Is the project going to take over 
the academy again next year?” 

“Why?” I inquired. 

And a young girl immediately answered, “I wasn’t here last year, but 
they tell me it was wonderful.” 


Third: There was a noticeable change in the attitudes of people 
regarding self-help and in their attitudes toward one another. Other 
spontaneous small groups have banded themselves together to solve 
common tasks. Two bridges have been built across streams, and a third 
group has raised almost two hundred dollars to construct a third bridge 
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which will be built totally by donated labor. Various trips were made by 
this group to visit government officials and agencies in San Juan, the 
capital, and other municipal cities. Letters and telegrams were sent in 
behalf of the community. —The community committee was directly respon- 
sible for getting the telephone system extended to the valley. They have 
worked with the project and were instrumental in getting the Insular 
Government to establish the first rural high school in Puerto Rico at 
Castafier. They have worked with the water resources authority in an 
attempt to rebuild the present water system of the valley. This committee 
has helped to bring about the signing of a lease by the Department of 
Agriculture whereby a ten-acre plot of land has been set aside for the 
construction of a new primary and high school building, a new hospital, 
and a community center. This is concrete evidence that the local people, 
if given the opportunity and encouragement, are willing and able to 
carry out responsibilities. 


Fourth: A higher regard for self-respect and self-assurance. Someone 
said that “the quickest way to defeat a man is to make him feel that he is 
worthless.’”” A member of the Castafier committee said to me one day, 
“Do you know that we do not have one single public institution in this 
community that is really Puerto Rican? Roads, bridges, hospitals, schools— 


all have been built by the Federal Government or by Americanos.” This, 
in effect, substantiates our quote above and points to the devastating effect 
of a long-range foreign-aid program. It will always remain our Christian 
task to help in time of need, but there is something wrong with a socjal 
procedure that, year after year, allows the same individuals to receive 
food, clothing, and other material help and, at the same time, does little 
or nothing to alleviate the basic problem. Community organization gives 
opportunity for group participation in problem-solving, and with a sense 
of personal achievement. The resolutions of the ten-year building program 
providing for new recreational, health and welfare, and educational 
facilities at Castafier have been planned for by a predominant group of 
natives and have been written “in toto” by a Puerto Rican member of the 
committee. This group will have the thrill of a lifetime in seeing the 
first installment of this plan come into being when a new high school 
will be built this fiscal year by the Insular Department of Instruction. 


Fifth—and of great significance: No more stoned houses. 





A Revolving Fund to Make 
Unpublished Theses Available 


ALVIN G. Faust 


The church is coming of age. When this happens, we begin to study 
the past with renewed interest with the purpose of analyzing its meaning, 
if for no other reason than to satisfy our curiosity relative to whence we 
came, and, perhaps, to determine whither we are going. Surely the more 
earnest students of history are concerned with the meaning of this past 
in relation to the future. 

“The Past is Prologue.” If I recall correctly, this motto appears over 
the entrance to our National Archives in Washington, D. C. Why go to 
so much trouble to preserve our records? Because serious-minded students 
know that the future is predicted, or at least indicated, by the past. There 
is now some indication that not only our leaders but also a large segment 
of our church membership is conscious of our dependence on our past 
history for future development. As some evidence, we have recently 
adopted a policy on keeping records.* 

In this two-hundred-fiftieth anniversary of the church we are history 
conscious and growth conscious. We have, for study on our Conference 
record, a momentous document on church extension. Several phases of 
this paper will help to clarify this fact. 

Speaking of our church in a fast growing, rapidly changing country 
we read: “It seems wise that we assess once again—as our forefathers have 


The concern expressed in this brief article by Brother Faust is one which is shared 
by the editors of Brethren Life and Thought. We will deeply appreciate comment from 
our readers and will undertake through Brethren Life and Thought to initiate such 
a program, if it seems wise to a large group of Brethren scholars, in consultation with 
the publishing interests of the General Brotherhood Board. 

Brother Faust is a retired teacher; he was born and spent his entire life in 
Pennsylvania. He was educated in Juniata College, Bethany Biblical Seminary, the 
University of Chicago, and the University of Pittsburgh. His doctoral thesis was A Study 
of Cultural Patterns and Social Adjustments in the Church of the Brethren, With Special 
Reference to an Allegheny Tableland and Community. He is a minister in the Church of 
the Brethren, and was assistant editor of the volume, Two Centuries of the Church of the 
Brethren in Western Pennsylvania. He has been a pastor and dairyman, also. He and 
Mrs. Faust reside at 708 Princeton Boulevard, Pittsburgh 21, Pennsylvania. 


* Conference Minutes of the Church of the Brethren, 1954, pages 16, 17, “Keeping Church Records.” 
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done many times before us—the nature of these changes and discern their 
impact upon the church, even as we perceive the impact of the church 
upon society and contemplate the imperatives which confront the Church 
of the Brethren.” 

We then note that “the stability of the Brotherhood has been founded 
on its rural church, but its expansion now seems to depend mainly upon 
urban church extension. . . . Our goal is nothing less than an integrated 
church in an integrated community. . . . Let us fully dedicate our keenest 
intellects, our finest talents, and our financial resources . . . that his 
kingdom may come more fully . . . around the world.’* Again, under 
“Theological Implications of the Church Program,” the 1957 report of 
the committee reads: ‘““Encouragement is given to students and writers in 
the church that they publish theological articles, pamphlets, and books 
dealing with our total Christian faith and with the special significance 
of our Brethren heritage. This encouragement applies to such voluntary 
publications as the quarterly, Brethren Life and Thought.’” 

Thus we address ourselves to the task of studying our past and 
analyzing our successes and failures. In Two Centuries of the Church of 
the Brethren, Bicentennial Addresses, Annual Conference of 1908, there 
is also striking evidence of the Brethren’s concern for uncovering the past 
and for interpreting it for most fruitful growth. And now, why should 
we not redouble our interests in that field? 

While it appears that the Brethren, especially the leaders, have always 
been history conscious, it also appears that they have not always made 
the most of one of the best phases of analytical history. I refer to theses in 
higher education, which were directed to the task of uncovering the 
unbiased truth, wherever it might lead us. The persons undertaking these 
studies generally had no theorem to prove, no axe to grind. They were not 
hindered by traditions or by prohibitions. They could plot and follow 
freely the course that seemed most revealing and most rewarding. In 
fact, any thesis that did not insist upon objectivity would hardly be 
considered worthy of the name. Non-loaded findings, and non-predicted 
hypotheses, should have constituted and no doubt did generally constitute 
a prime prerequisite to such studies. Such findings should be stimulating 
in thought and in many cases be invaluable guides to our future course. 


Now, one would not put himself in the position of defending every 
thesis, but rather of helping the worthy ones to most useful ends. There 


* Conference Booklet of Business, 1957, pages 75 ff., “A Statement on Church Extension for the 
Church of the Brethren in North America.” 

* Ibid., page 31, “Theological Implications of the Church Program” (report of committee: William M. 
Beahm, Calvert N. Ellis, Earl W. Fike, Jr.). 
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are many such studies, some of which were made by pioneering spirits, 
specifically for the purpose of finding a long-sought solution, one which 
probably could not be found without applying every modern branch of 
the social sciences, whether history, sociology, biology, theology, or 
philosophy. By applying these sciences in various avenues of approach 
some one or a combination of answers may perchance have been found 
that seemed more important than all the assigned courses toward getting 
a degree. In fact, there are instances in which the degree was and always 
will be insignificant to this climactic study. 


A list of such studies which have never reached the desired number of 
readers might be rather surprising and quite impressive.“ They are not 
read and studied, in many instances, because they are not readily available. 
When students are asked to pay in postage the approximate cost of printing 
individual copies of such studies, merely for the privilege of using the 
same for a brief reference, it is no surprise, with all the other costs of 
getting an education, that such studies are not used more. Furthermore, 
postage rates will likely rise. 

Then we are handicapped by the lack of knowledge of the existence 
of such studies. How many of our people, especially the younger students, 
know all the studies that have been made of Brethren or related groups? 
Experience indicates that once contact is made the reader does not lightly 
lay such works aside. This applies not only to students of the Church 
of the Brethren, but to those of other faiths—Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish. When it comes to the study of change and progress, all have much 
in common. The problem is the publicizing of these studies and making 
them available. 


* At least a partial list of unpublished theses in Western Pennsylvania alone follows: 

Brumbaugh, Lewis Henry, A.B., M.A., B.D., Ph.D. Changing Emphasis of the Church of the Brethren 
Toward Certain Social Problems. A Ph.D. thesis, University of Pittsburgh, 1945. 

Clawson, John Harvey, A.B., B.D. A Historical Treatise on the Church of the Brethren. A B.D. thesis, 
Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, 1931. 

Faust, Alvin G., A.B., M.A., Ph.D. Cultural Patterns and Social Adjustments of the Church of the 
Brethren With Special Reference to an Allegheny Tableland Community. A Ph.D. thesis, University 
of Pittsburgh, 1942. 

Henry, Tobias F., A.B., B.D., M.A., Ph.D. The Development of Religious Education in the Church of 
the Brethren in the United States. A Ph.D. thesis, University of Pittsburgh, 1938. 

Horst, M. Clyde, A.B., B.D., Th.M., D.D. The Atonement in the Old Testament, Western Theological 
Seminary, 1928. Also Government in the Church of the Brethren (Historical and Critical). School 
of Theology, Juniata College, 1924. 

Murphy, James E., A.B., M.A. The Alexander Mack Churches. An M.A. thesis, University of Pittsburgh, 
1940. 

Neff, Wilbur H., Th.M. The Attitude of the Church of the Brethren Toward the State. Western 
Theological Seminary, 1945. Also, The Origin of the Christian Communion Service. Western 
Theological Seminary. 

(List copied from Two Centuries of the Church of the Brethren in Western Pennsylvania, 1751-1950, by 
the District Historical Committee, pages 136, 137.) 
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Naturally one might ask why such works have not been published. 
We need only to look into the cost of printing or of acceptable duplication 
by some other method to see how prohibitive the process is, commercially. 
This is especially true of theses which are generally written for a limited 
reading public. And it could scarcely be argued that such studies could 
be written down to the popular reader without destroying much of their 
value. In some cases it could be done if the proper person or editorial 
staff had the assigned task of rewriting and interpreting the findings, and 
if there were the urge and the faith to make the effort. 


It seems scarcely necessary to say that any printed work must be done in 
bulk to meet the popular demand in price. The average thesis or study 
referred to above is not such an item. It is something which in many cases 
we cannot afford to print; and we cannot afford not to do it. 


This brings us to answering this question: How can we get such studies 
into print? This question was raised to the writer, quite some time ago, 
by Elder E. G. Hoff, deceased, from the editorial office of the Brethren 
Publishing House, in reference to a specific thesis. He continues, “There 
ought to be a fund for such things.’ Others have felt the same way. This 


matter keeps ringing in our ears and brings us to a proposed answer: A 


revolving fund. 


The purpose would be to print such theses or studies, probably one at 
a time, on a non-profit or on a nominal-profit basis, the receipts from which 
would mainly be invested in the next project. 


The method of establishing and managing such a fund is a matter for 
discussion. The emphasis in this paper is on the need for the fund. It is 
hoped that the suggestions offered under this heading may strike a responsive 
chord and bring comments on the method as well as the purpose and need 
for such a fund. It is proposed that this project be financed by contributions 
from especially interested individuals and groups, in amounts of $5.00 to 
$100.00 (more or less). The receipts from the sale of such works would 
never be consumed or distributed, except that perhaps a portion of the net 
profits (if any), say 10% to 25%, would go to the producing agent, and a 
similar amount or more to the author to reimburse him for expenses and 
to stimulate or encourage young students and new authorship. The 
originally subscribed amounts would be returned to the fund with the 
balance of profits (if any); and here, again, it would seem wise to provide 
for a nominal profit to guarantee or insure against the dissipation of the 
fund, in case of nonanticipated loss. 


It is hoped that our colleges and other educational interests would 
see the wisdom of supporting such a fund, and that the General Brotherhood 
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Board would help to implement the publishing of “articles . . . and books 
dealing with our total Christian faith and with the special significance of 
our Brethren heritage,” as set forth by the 1957 report of the committee, 
previously referred to, and we hope the report is wide enough in scope to 
cover these needs. 

If any special incentive were needed for individual donors, they might 
be granted an exchange value, not to exceed say 25% to 40% of an original 
donation of $10.00 or more in theses printed, on the basis of the publisher’s 
price. However, since this fund could go on and on, for years or for 
generations, and the subscription would fulfill its original mission many 
times over, the donor could take pride and satisfaction in the perpetuity 
of his gift, while the church would be reaping inestimable benefits in 
preserving data for future planning. 

The administration of this fund could be supervised by the General 
Brotherhood Board, or by a democratically chosen publishing committee, 
which would decide upon the works to be published, determine the nature 
of the publication, supervise the editorial work and the marketing of the 
book, and have custody of the receipts, including their safe keeping, and 
investment until other worthy works are available. Experience would 
dictate future policy. | 

In all cases the consent and complete approval and co-operation of 
the author and the educational institution involved would be considered 
prerequisite to this or other procedure. The author would, no doubt, have 
valuable suggestions toward presenting the study in the most valuable form, 
or in making it available to the most interested groups. 

Can we doubt that this procedure would be a marked incentive to 
students toward producing more and better studies of the church, or that 
the church as a whole would be helped to find greater interest in her past, 
and to plan more earnestly and more efficiently for the future? Is there a 
better time than this 250th anniversary to do this thing? Why not begin 
now? If we are not ready, let us bat the idea around until we get ready. Let 
us hear from you with your best suggestions. It will be worth your while. 





Historical Notes 


EKighteenth-Century Non-Brethren 
Sources of Brethren History, IV 


Rocer E. SAPPINGTON 


In this historical corner of Brethren Life and Thought the history of 
the Church of the Brethren has been studied from the writings of a doctor, 
a geographer, a religious leader, and several travelers. The time has come 
to examine the contributions made by the historians themselves as this 
discussion of non-Brethren sources of Brethren history continues. 


One of the earliest historians of colonial Pennsylvania was Robert 
Proud, whose history of Pennsylvania from its beginning down to about 
the middle of the eighteenth century was written between 1776 and 1780.* 
In his book Proud included a discussion of the Dunkers which has become 
familiar to Brethren readers today through the writings of M. G. Brum- 
baugh* and Rufus D. Bowman’ in particular. Brumbaugh quoted six of 
Proud’s ten paragraphs on the Dunkers in his well-known history. The 
last sentence quoted by Brumbaugh from Proud provides a delightfully 
challenging problem for Brethren historians interested in discovering new 
material on our forefathers: ‘““They say they have suffered great persecution 
in Europe; of which they give particular accounts, and as appears in a 
manuscript, from which parts of this account of them is taken.” : 

There is no evidence in any of the historical literature of the Church 
of the Brethren that any Brethren writer has been acquainted with this 
manuscript source used by Proud. Brumbaugh simply quoted from Proud 
with no comment on this statement. Bowman quoted briefer portions from 
Proud that were in line with the theme of his study. 


The substance of this article is an attempt to prove that this “unknown” 
manuscript has been discovered and also a discussion of the very unusual 
material to be found in this discovery. Just a very few years before Proud 


* Robert Proud, The History of Pennsylvania; in North America, from the Original Institution and 
Settlement of that Province, under the first Proprietor and Governor William Penn, in 1681, till after 
the Year 1742; ... Written principally between the Years 1776 and 1780 (Philadelphia: Zachariah 
Poulson, Jr., 1798), Volume II, pages 345-348. 

7M. G. Brumbaugh, A History of the German Baptist Brethren in Europe and America (Mount 
Morris: Brethren Publishing House, 1899), pages 523-525. 

* Rufus D. Bowman, The Church of the Brethren and War, 1708-1941 (Elgin: Brethren Publishing 
House, 1944), pages 71, 72. 
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wrote his history, between 1771 and 1773,‘ Samuel Smith was busy writing 
a history of Pennsylvania. This history for some unexplained reason did 
not find a publisher, but it did find its way into the library of The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, where it was resurrected in the twentieth century, 
edited by William M. Mervine, and published by The Colonial Society of 
Pennsylvania in 1913.° 

A comparison of the writings of Proud and Smith seems to reveal that 
Proud depended to a great extent upon the unpublished manuscript which 
Smith had prepared. Both of them were concerned primarily with the 
origins of the Brethren in Europe; in fact, their discussion of the Brethren 
in America centered largely around the Ephrata Dunkers. The section on 
the Dunkers in Smith is much longer than that to be found in Proud, and 
much of the additional material deals with the persecution of the Brethren 
in Europe, which fits Proud’s description of his source admirably! A careful 
comparison of Proud’s ten paragraphs with Smith’s longer discussion reveals 
that three paragraphs are almost word for word the same as passages in 
Smith, two paragraphs are based entirely on Smith, three paragraphs have 
material from Smith mixed with material not in Smith, and two paragraphs 
(the first and the last) are entirely original. Other points of comparison will 
be brought out in the discussion of Smith’s material, but at this point the 
dependence of Proud on Smith can hardly be doubted. 


Samuel Smith was born December 13, 1720, of Quaker stock. His. 
great-grandfather was one of the original proprietors of West Jersey and a 
signer of The Concessions and Agreements of the Proprietors, Freeholders 
and Inhabitants of the Province of West New Jersey, in America, in 1676. 
His grandfather came to America in 1694 and served for a time in the 
General Assembly of New Jersey. Samuel was educated at home and at 
an early age served as a member of the Council and the General Assembly; 
in 1768, when Governor William Franklin was in England, Samuel and 
his brother John together with Charles Read were made custodians of the 
seals of the province. Also, Samuel was treasurer of the Western Division 
of New Jersey from 1751 to 1775. He died at his home near Burlington 
on July 13, 1776. In 1765 he had published The History of the Colony of 
New Jersey, which was a study similar to his history of Pennsylvania. 


“The editor says nothing about the date of the book. I have dated the book rather accurately by the 
following internal evidence: “Wm. Denny governed till 1759, when James Hamilton succeeded Him and 
continued till 1763 when John Penn arriv’'d Govr & continued till 1771, when James Hamilton became: 
Govr again as President of the Council and contd till the Fall of the same year when Richd Penn Esqr 
the present Govr arrived” (page 221). Richard Penn governed until August, 1773, when he was succeeded 
by John Penn, his brother. 

5 Samuel Smith, History of the Province of Pennsylvania, edited by William M. Mervine (Philadelphia: 
Printed by J. B. Lippincott Company for The Colonial Society of Pennsylvania, 1913.) 
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In the preface of his book Smith discussed the philosophy and 
problems of a historian. Since it is still relevant to the historian’s task today, 
it is worth including as further introduction to his material. 


My design in the following sheets was to secure to the public, an account 
of the original manner of settling with a regular connection of such 
principal transactions for the first forty years afterwards as I could obtain. 
I was at the conclusion of that period too young for much observation:—the 
merit of this collegtion (if any) must consequently principally rest upon 
materials left by others: such of these as I have here and appeared to me 
sufficiently founded, and worthy of credit, either from publick notoriety or 
undisputed memorials, original settlers, & records; or from probabilities 
supported by incidents, many of them apparently incapable of deception:— 
And nothing depending barely upon the memory of any man was adopted 
without caution;—The last however was but a small part. 

I give this short view of things merely to disclaim either merit or 
responsibility respecting the matters introduced. They are simply the 
product of such of the above materials as were fit for public use, and in the 
readers estimation must stand or fall as they appear to deserve; with regard 
to the propriety of the choice, I had the difficulties to encounter common on 
such occasions—A profusion of matter in some instances—scarcely sufficient 
in others:—I selected with the judgment I had and endeavored to arrange 
with as much clearness and method and comprise them in as few words 
as I well could. 


This general statement about his sources increases the chances that his 
discussion of the Dunkers is factually correct. 


To go back to the beginning of the Brethren, “the most ancient among 
them” were awakened from “their profound sleep of sin, by the voice of 
God in and about the year 1705,”* according to Smith. This was a time of 
general awakening in Europe, and being spurred on by the “light of Christ” 
they realized “their degenerate evil condition” and saw the need for a 
reformation. Their background as Calvinists who had studied the Heidel- 
berg Confession gave them “high notions of the purity that ought to be 
in those who were converted to God.” Combining this background with 
their new awareness of their own evil condition, they began to feel “that 
the ministers themselves were not yet converted, and tho’ they were freely 
admitted to the communion table, they say they observed them to be a 
covetous people and often worse.” Because of such thinking, “they 
determined to depart from under their tuition, and daily searching the 
holy scriptures, after the practices of the first and best Christians, they 
became in time to have a particular gift of prayer.” This led them to reject 


* Robert Proud copied this somewhat unusual date, and Brumbaugh felt it necessary to footnote that 
“the reference is to Schwarzenau, 1708.” Actually, Brumbaugh is not quite correct, for the date 1708 
comes up later in Smith’s account. 
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the prayers which they had learned by rote as children and “they went in 
the Fields and prayed by themselves and when they met together bowed 
their knees in fellowship, praying and prophesying, as they thought the 
spirit gave them utterance.” This seems to be a description of the develop- 
ment of the pietist and separatist forerunners of the Church of the Brethren. 

Such activities as their praying and Bible study caused the clergy 
to oppose them, “‘but to little effect, and at length growing inveterate, [the 
clergy] excited the Magistrates to persecute them.” As a result they were 
banished from many places where they had lived, and they began to seek 
asylum “in a few places where they had liberty of meeting without being 
disturbed.” Two places in particular where they gathered were 
“Schwarzenau in the county of Witgensteen’ and Creyfeld in the dutchy 
of Cleves.”” They fled from many places including “Switzerland, Strasbourg, 
out of the Palatinate, from Silesia, the dutchy of Wertemberg, Saxony, from 
Hall, Harburg and many other places besides.”* For a time some of them 
were allowed to meet at “the Ronneburg and Old Castle in the county of 
Buddingen and at Marienborn in the county of Usenburg where they had 
taken refuge,” but after different persecutions they found it necessary to 
find safety at Schwarzenau and Creyfeld. 

Within a few years “eight persons among them met to endeavor to 
agree upon and establish the right use of exteriors in religion at 
Schwarzenau.”” They chose the New Testament for their rule or canon; 
in fact, “they have a great esteem for the New Testament valuing it higher 
than all other books, and if they are asked about the articles of their faith, 
they know of no other than what is contained in this book, and therefore 
can give none.” Their first step in establishing the “right use of exteriors in 
religion” was to agree “that in conformity to the example of their true 
master, they should amongst other things establish baptism by way of 
immersion or plunging in water as that was the meaning in the original 
Greek.” This was also ‘most agreeable to the comparison the apostle Paul 
makes” in Romans where he calls baptism a burying. Because of their 
desire to carry out this conclusion “in the year 1708 they were baptized 
into the water.” Soon a number of persons from “here & there” were added 
to these first eight. 

The teachers and scholars of other churches endeavored to talk these 
“baptists” out of their form of baptism. These debaters were “obliged to 


™At this point there is a remarkable similarity between Smith and Proud in the spelling of 
Witgensteen and dutchy. Incidentally, Brumbaugh in his version of Proud has changed the spelling of 
both of these geographical terms. 

* Proud used only the first four of these eight places named by Smith. This is an example of a 
paragraph which I have classed as being based entirely on Smith; Proud took a lengthy section from 
Smith and condensed it by the use of such techniques as this. 
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acknowledge that the first Christians had been baptized in this manner.” 
Having made this damaging admission they shakily built their case on the 
idea that in the eastern countries, where Christianity started, baptism by 
immersion could be practiced because the climate was warm, while “in 
the cold northern parts of the world, it was not advisable because it might 
impair people’s health.” The Brethren devastatingly replied that “Christ 
had ordered his gospel to be preached not only in warm but also in cold 
climates without any exception at all, that it is no where found that in 
cold countries he would have people only to be sprinkled.” 


These forefathers not only debated the necessity of baptism on an 
intellectual level; they were willing to put their beliefs into very concrete 
action. The Scripture says that “‘all things are possible to him that believes;”’ 
to prove that if people “believe their being dipped in cold water upon such 
faith would not hurt them,” they have sometimes cleared the water in the 
midst of the winter “by cutting off the thick Ice, and baptized without 
any hurt.” Also, “women that were brought up so delicate that they 
could not bear to wet their feet, without being made sick by it,” had 
been completely immersed into the water; their health had not been 
damaged by it, but it had “been a means for their recovery from bad states 
of health.” 


Smith recorded one specific story. On the banks of the Rhine River 
there lived an old lady who had been sick for a considerable time; she 
was so sick that “all hopes for her recovery and life had vanished, as well 
with herself as those who attended her.” She had an overwhelming desire 
to be baptized, however; “her friends endeavored to dissuade the baptist 
from it, telling him she would doubtless die in the water.” He simply asked 
her “whether she had faith, that this might yet be done to her. She replied, 
Yea I have, and was I to die in the water, I will be baptized.” Upon this 
confession of faith two healthy persons picked her up and carried her into 
the Rhine River, “the baptist immersed her into the water in the name 
of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, and she was whole, 
from that very same hour and no need of anybodys leading her, but went 
before them all, and coming home, served them.”* As Samuel Smith says, 
“Thus much for baptism.” Surely, little could be added to such a wonderful 
story of faith! 

Moving on to another of the “exteriors in religion,” “they hold what 
they call the eucharist, in commemoration of the sufferings of Christ at 
night, as they say, Christ himself kept it, washing at the same time one 


* Brumbaugh quoted what is probably this same story from the Apology of Alexander Mack, Jr., 
published at Ephrata in 1788, pages 105-107. In this story the baptist is identified as John Naas. 
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anothers feet, agreeable to his example, and command.” ‘They meet 
together for worship “‘on the first day of the week.’’”” 

These first Brethren were very definitely pacifists, according to Sm#th. 
“They hold it not becoming a follower of Jesus Christ to bear arms or 
fight since their true Master has forbid his disciples to resist evil.” Also they 
will not take an oath because he has told them not to swear at all; in this 
respect they stick “close to his advice to affirm with yea what is yea, and by 
nay what is nay.” This pacifism often led to persecution. Smith related 
one incident which is amazingly similar to the story of John Naas.” The 
press-gangs “or soldiers on recruiting parties” of the king of Prussia 
attempted to force “John Fisher from Hall, who had been baptized” to 
enlist in the king’s service against his conscience. They then “tormented 
him terribly for ten days together, different ways, because he would not 
comply with their wills.” Among other things, “they tied his hands and 
feet together and by them hung him up, thrusting and beating him with 
sticks and pricking his body with pins to such a degree that his shirt became 
stiff with blood.” Finally, when he was quite weak and “could stand no 
longer on his legs, they put him near a deep water and he tumbling into it, 
they pulled him out again by his legs.” At last they tired of tormenting 
him, and since he still refused “to swear to the colours and take arms, they 
threw him into a hole.” The prince of Dessan happened to come past 
that way, “and seeing him in such a sad condition told them to let him go, 
for he had suffered his torment.” 

In many places in Europe these early Brethren were persecuted for 
being Brethren. “One of them was pilloried in the city of Bazil in 
Switzerland; another was made a galley slave and obliged to row with an 
iron about his neck like the convicts with whom he work’d.’”” On one 
occasion sixteen of the Brethren were attending “a religious meeting at a 
brother’s house near the castle of Hartenbury, on the mountain Rutem- 
burg;” they were interrupted by a sergeant and his men, who bound them 
“two and two together,” and in this manner they were taken to the 
Hartenbury castle, ‘“‘where a large sum of money was demanded of them, 
and not having so much about them, they were obliged to deliver what 
they had.” The brother at whose house they had been worshiping was 
driven from house and home and fled to Schwarzenau. Shortly after this, 


2° Proud added the statement at this point, “But those at Ephrata keep the seventh day of the week 
for Sabbath.” 

11 Brumbaugh told the story of John Naas, pages 104, 105. I have no explanation for the similarity 
of these two stories. There are a number of details which differ; also Naas’s name has never been 
connected with Hall, the identification of Fisher. 

*2 Christian Liebe was one example of a Brethren who was sent to the galleys, according to 
Brumbaugh, page 131. 
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some of them were incarcerated at Diisseldorf, “through the cunning of a 
treacherous clergyman called Ruebel who pretending he should be glad 
of a friendly interview with those people, persuaded a simple man to bring 
them in good confidence to him.” After they had arrived the priest sent 
for a clerk who took down what they said as the priest examined them “about 
the baptism of infants, going to church, taking of oaths &c.’” When their 
statements had been written down, he said to them, “Now, you Heretics, 
get you gone out of the country, as fast as you can, or you will be told of 
something else.” They promptly left him, but the same night they were 
taken, “‘and by his contrivance as they thought, confined for seven weeks, till 
the Father confessor of the old elector, a discreet catholic, heard in what 
an unfair manner they had been trapanned, spoke with the elector about 
the affair, who sent orders to release them.” 

One of the more familiar stories of persecution was greatly amplified 
by Smith by the addition of a number of new details. It is the story of the 
six young Brethren who were “imprisoned at and near Dusseldorp in the 
lower palatinate for four years together, and obliged to work at the 
fortifications for'a long time.’** The clergy often visited them and “en- 
deavored to draw them from their confessions, and make them return to 
their religion, which they had forsaken, but their labor was in vain.” 
Finally, they were ‘condemned as stubborn and incorrigible, and threatened 
with death.” When this was told them in prison, “one of them for himself 
and the rest, wrote the following farewel letter to their bretheren:” 

In Jesus our sole and eternal arch-shepherd, high priest and king, who 
sits at the right hand of the majesty of God, and intercedes for us, highly 
blessed and praised forever and ever, Hallelujah. 

Dearly beloved bretheren and sisters: 


I and my dear bretheren, who are my fellow prisoners in the lord, salute 
you all very heartily, and all those that are co-partners in our small share 
of afflictions; praying and wishing before God, that by his spirit you may 
likewise be made partakers of the joys which out of the fullness of the 
grace of Jesus are imparted to us. It is impossible for me to describe with 
this pen the great love of God our father in our crucified & risen Jesus, which 
by his holy spirit he is pouring out into our hearts, which makes us praise the 
cross of Christ with thanksgivings, and call it our delight and joy; and the 
love of Jesus obliges us the more through faith in him to approve ourselves 
as the servants of God in much patience in afflictions, in necessities, in 
distresses, in stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in labors, in watchings, 
in fastings, by pureness, by knowledge, by long sufferings, by kindness, by 


*8 Brumbaugh discussed the imprisonment of these six young men on pages 50, 51. Smith’s is a 
considerably older account than Brumbaugh’s source, Goebel’s Christliches Leben. Don Durnbaugh has 
brought the story of these Brethren to our attention recently in an article in the Gospel Messenger, 
February 12, 1955. 
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the Holy Ghost, by the armor of righteousness, on the right hand and on 
the left, by honor and dishonor, by evil report and good report: as deceivers 
and yet true, as unknown and yet well known, as dying and behold, we live, 
as chastened and not killed, as sorrowful yet always rejoicing, as poor yet 
making many rich, as having nothing, and yet possessing all things. For 
we experience daily that it is not sufficient only to know, to speak or 
to write much of the ways of God, but that we must also learn to know Jesus 
in spirit and in truth, and the power of his sufferings. I wish nothing more 
than to be transformed into the image of the son of God in his sufferings, 
and to be planted with him in that likeness of his death, for which I, and 
my dear brethren and fellow prisoners are daily preparing, and account 
ourselves as sheep for the slaughter, expecting soon to be counted worthy 
to be made a sacrifice of; and though indeed we are anxious about this 
matter, yet our hearts are often in the midst of our anxiety filled with 
joy and comfort, so that we might flow in tears; and perceive frequently a 
desire after this crown of martyrdom; we wish to depart & to be with the 
lord Jesus, I look upon such a death, no otherwise than life, a door through 
which we pass into eternal joy, going out of all sufferings into everlasting 
glory, but this is our grand concern, dear brethren, that we may not only 
endure faithful until death; but also, being sensible of our depravity and the 
impurity both of body and spirit, which in a great measure we carry yet 
within us, that before our departure hence, we might be well cleansed and 
washed in the blood of the lamb. Ah! do not cease to pray for us, that we 
may be well purged and purified of the corruption and poison of all sin, that 
is so deeply rooted within us; by all reports it will not be long before 
some of us must have finished their course. O! help us therefore with 
conjoint forces—struggle and fight for the precious truth of the gospel 
of Christ, that by no means any one of us may depart from it, but that we 
soon, yea, very soon obtain the end of our belief, to wit, the salvation of 
our souls, when men are endeavoring to embitter death unto me, by telling 
me how severely they will deal with us, then, at one time, the inexpressible 
joy and glory that is to follow, upon a moment’s suffering represents itself 
to me. Another time, when they try to frighten me with the terrors of Death, 
I consider what an exceeding great loss I should sustain, if I was to fear 
those that can only kill the body; and that I must expect such a woe, 
which would make me wish not to be born; because if in anything I was 
to give way, I should not only sin against my own soul, but many souls would 
be offended by it; these considerations urge me more and more to the 
performance of my promises in the covenant of baptism, namely to remain 
faithful in the salutary doctrine until death; another thing which moves me 
patiently to endure all sufferings, (tho’ far from wishing it to be the case) 
is when I consider what those who now afflict and oppress us will have to 
undergo in the lake burning with fire and brimstone, in case they do not 
repent: for they will never be able to find out such terrible torments to 
inflict on us, as will be prepared for them by the dreadful wrath of God; but 
my fervent prayers, my dear bretheren, are not only for you, and all Sion 
that the Lord may build her; but I am likewise pressed to pray with my 
tears for mine enemies, because it is in blindness and ignorance that they 
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persecute and afflict us, and although their intentions are bad, yet they 
must be instruments to work out and effect our salvation, wherefore we 
ought not to hate, but with all our hearts have compassion with, and love 
them, interceding continually for them with God, that he may not lay this 
sin to their charge to eternity, but grant them repentance here. 

Now dear Bretheren and fellow warriors, in the Lord, be strong in the 
Lord, and in the power of his strength, put on the helmet of God, and fight 
with the invincible armor of Jesus Christ for his doctrine and the precious 
faith, which we have obtained with you in that righteousness which our 
God gives and our savior Jesus Christ, and do not turn from that which 
Jesus has commanded you, neither to the right, nor to the left, which is 
also our firm resolution for the love of God has tied our hearts with such 
ties, which death itself will not be able to dissolve. Nevertheless I frequently 
feel my poverty, and that I am nothing and can do nothing, and in my 
weakness I am often as one that is dead and not able to move or stir, but 
then also the help and power of God is near at hand. O! how wonderful, 
just, true and holy, yea how glorious are his ways! I am often astonished at 
the great mercy, faith, fullness and love which he shews to me and the 
bretheren, my fellow prisoners here in our confinement, since the good 
which he bestows upon our souls is not by the persuasion or intercession 
of them, but by his mere grace, therefore dear copartners in our slight 
imprisonment and afflictions, praise and thank ye also with us, the father 
of all mercies and Jesus Christ who has abundantly comforted us here with 
the living comfort of his spirit and still continues to let his love flow into our 
hearts like a living spring, to the end that thanks may be rendered unto 
our God by many souls through Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Dear bretheren and sisters in the Lord, if our beloved heavenly 
father has likewise ordered, and decreed it so, in his eternal council as our 
magistrates think to deal with us, and as the case seems to go on in court, - 
we shall hardly see one anothers faces any more here in this world, nor 
perhaps write any further to one another: wherefore I and the bretheren, 
my fellow prisoners will take our leave of you, commending you to the 
God of peace, who has brought again from the dead, that great shepherd of 
the sheep, our Lord Jesus Christ thro’ the blood of the everlasting covenant. 
He will also raise us up in the resurrection of the just, when we shall meet 
again, and see one another in everlasting and unspeakable joy and glory, 
and where we shall stand before the throne of God and the Lamb, with all 
those that are come out of great tribulations, where God will dwell among 
and rule us, and where he will wipe off all tears from our eyes, Amen! We 
recommend you to the grace of God, I and the bretheren, my fellow 
prisoners, greet and kiss you many times in the spirit—salute ye also all 
friends, and such as are copartners in our imprisonment and afflictions. 


Your fellow warrior in our Lord Jesus Christ, until death 
John Hoback** 


Dusseldorp, at the new fortification 
works May 1, 1717 


**The writer of this letter is probably the same as Brumbaugh’s Johann Lobach. 
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The prisoners were not executed, but were later “sentenced to the 
Wheelbarrows and hard labor at the fortifications, and for this purpose 
sent to Juliers, where as convicts they were obliged to work ‘till the year 
1721, when they obtained their liberty.” 


The Dunkers who had fled to Schwarzenau discovered that this was 
“a very poor country, where people are put hard to it for a livelihood.” In 
order to find better living conditions they went to Friesland, ‘“‘where some 
of them died, and the rest, some after five, others after nine years abode 
there, did almost all of them come over to Pennsylvania the latter in the 
year 1729.” Those who had settled at Creyfeld ‘for the most part came over 
in the year 1719, the few that were left came to Pennsylvania in 1733.” 
Many of these Brethren had lost all of their possessions when they were 
banished from their homes, but some of them were able to keep a part, 
“which afterwards served them to live upon.” When such resources had 
been expended, “some of them commemorate that in great poverty they 
frequently experienced the special providence of God” since some of their 
good friends in Holland “were moved to assist them and actually did shew 
them great love.” “But since they could never gain strength enough in 
Europe to eat their own bread, . . . they were continually longing for a 


place, where by the blessing of God, they might be able to maintain them- 
selves by the labor of their own hands.” 


In addition to this economic reason for emigrating to America they also 
longed to be able “to pass the rest of their time in perfect liberty of 
conscience, which nowhere in Europe they could enjoy together.” Thus, 
all but a few “who are still at Creyfeld in Friesland’** eventually came to 
America because “in their native country they had not full liberty of 
conscience, nor in Holland, besides there, many could not maintain them- 
selves but were helped by others, which made them all come over by 
degrees.” 

In their years in America during the colonial period ‘they have 
considerably increased in numbers and wealth, and have enjoyed a complete 
liberty of conscience, and been able to maintain themselves and their own 
poor,” according to Smith.** It was his impression that “they are mostly 
settled at and near a town called by them Ephratah, within about fifteen 
miles of Lancaster.” Here they lived a simple life supported by “a common 


** Proud failed to correct this geographical confusion in his use of Smith. 

*° This is the one point where Proud differed from Smith in basic material. Proud wrote: “They 
are a quiet, inoffensive people, not numerous, and seemingly, at present, on the decline, especially at 
Ephrata, before mentioned.” With the death of the founder, Conrad Beissel, in 1768, the Ephrata Society 
declined very rapidly, and it is possible that Proud was just enough farther removed from that date 
to have felt this decline, while Smith did not. 
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stock composed of the fruits of all their labor, and the gifts of any that join 
them.”” They ate no meat, nor did they use wine or tobacco. 


How shall we evaluate this book by Samuel Smith? At no place in 
his discussion of the Dunkers does Smith give any indication of the source 
of his information. He does occasionally make reference in footnotes to 
his sources, but there are no footnotes in this chapter. To know where he 
secured this information would perhaps add validity to all that he wrote; 
however, not to know can hardly cast any doubt on the value of this new 
material. It can be conjectured that he received his information from 
someone related to the Ephrata Dunkers since his knowledge of the Dunkers 
in America is restricted to that group. That some valuable work has come 
from the Ephrata tradition cannot be denied.” He was certainly very 
cautious and careful in his use of this material, if we may believe his 
preface. The conclusion seems to be clear that this material from the pen 
of Samuel Smith is a valuable addition to our knowledge of Brethren 
origins in Europe. 


17 Brumbaugh’s extensive but judicious use of material from the Ephrata tradition seems to be 
ample evidence of the valuable work done by the Ephrata Dunkers in recording Brethren history. At 
this point, also, footnote number nine of this paper seems to support the theory that Smith’s material 
was based on the Ephrata tradition. 





Book Reviews 


The New Ordeal of Christianity, Paul Hutchinson. New York: Associ- 
ation Press, 1957. $2.50. 


The late editor of the Christian Century had an unparalleled opportunity to study 
the health of Christendom and to comment upon it. Perhaps we have had no more 
astute and sober analyst of the Christian scene than he. His thoughtful articles and 
editorials across the years in the Christian Century, his books, and, not least, his 
magnificent survey of Christianity in Life, entitled “The Onward March of the 
Christian Faith,” all have been monumental contributions to our understanding of 
where we stand today. In 1933, he wrote a study entitled The Ordeal of Western 
Religion, which helped many to a clearer and more objective understanding of the 
successes and failures of Christianity in that period. This sequel, coming a quarter 
of a century later, is a great parting gift from this distinguished churchman, completed 
shortly before his untimely death. 


Perhaps many of us would ask upon seeing the title of this book, ‘““What ordeal?” 
For there are many signs, some of them dangerously superficial, of a great and growing 
interest in religion everywhere. All the media of communication have now “discovered” 
the deep interest in matters of faith which characterizes modern man. Peale and Sheen 
reach unparalleled audiences on television. This week, Billy Graham, with the greatest 
organization for publicity and administration which any churchman has ever had for 
such a venture, descends upon New York. The churches are growing. New church 
edifices, many of them in modern architectural idiom, are rising in every hamlet in 
America. Ordeal indeed! 

But Dr. Hutchinson sharply sweeps our complacency away as he outlines in swift, 
globe-spanning steps the plight and promise of Christianity today. The book helps 
us to see how the churches around the world are describing and performing their 
tasks, how they are interpreting to men the meaning of our times. 


It is particularly helpful to find in this comprehensive analysis of the Christian 
scene, so dispassionate, objective, and yet concerned a study of the role of Roman 
Catholicism and of Orthodoxy in our world crisis. Here we find a portrait, drawn in 
sweeping lines, of a great church with delusions of grandeur, putting on a magnificent 
show in areas where it is free to do so, with current formidable intellectual achievements 
which are often clouded by a political and ecclesiastical obscurantism which loses the 
Roman church more friends than it can regain. The author points out that actually 
the Roman church is in many areas of the world on the defensive, and that many 
of its more crass bids for power are a part of the defense mechanism which is actuated 
by the situations of peril it confronts. 

The struggle within Orthodoxy, especially between Moscow and Istanbul, is 
portrayed as one of the great weaknesses of the Greek churches in our time. These 
tensions are reflected in the life and work of these churches in our own country. The 
relations of Orthodoxy to the World Council of Churches are often a problem if not 
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an exasperation to Protestants who want very much to love, welcome, and understand 
these brethren who have so long and rich a heritage. 

Informative as these chapters are, most of the readers will find the chief stimulus 
in this great book in the chapters on Protestantism. Dr. Hutchinson will not permit 
us a shred of complacency. He states that any candid observer must be more impressed 
by Protestantism’s insufficiencics than by its achievements. While Protestantism has 
its saving remnants in many lands, yet its weaknesses are frightening. In it all, there 
are significant signs of hope: 


There is the continuing Protestant capacity for self-criticism, with its 
attendant hope of reformation. There are the little flames of new evangelism 
which burst out here and there, especially among laity who suddenly awaken to 
a realization that their religion, their faith, is their only hope. And there is 
the gaining power of the ecumenical movement, which is proving that barriers 
of nation and race and creed can be surmounted and that, even in this time 
of troubles, even in these days of darkness and great fear, men can reach out 
across all barriers to grip the hands of their Christian brothers, and so lose some 
of their terror and gain a new courage to preach the lordship of Jesus the 
Savior to other men who are now stumbling blindly on the road to damnation” 


(page 103). 


Brethren will find some particularly stimulating passages in the final chapter, 
“American Protestantism in the Crisis.” Our faltering but meaningful steps toward 
ecumenicity, with our nostalgic concern about the ultimate foundations of our 
early church, will all be seen in a new light as we see here the basic issues which we 


and all our Christian brethren are facing today. 

This book will make us think more deeply and clearly than before about our doctrine 
of the church. It will make us sober. Yet we will come to say with Dr. Hutchinson, “We 
have a Gospel which is the Word of Life. We have a Lord and Master who is the 
answer to men’s needs. We have a fighting chance. What more can we ask?” And 
with that, we will take a fresh look at our evangelism, our ecumenical relations, our 
forthcoming anniversary, and we will give thanks for this stimulating book. 


—E. K. Z. 


Books Like Transistor Radios. 


THE SCM BOOK CLUB. American Address: 635 East Ogden Avenue, Naperville, Illinois 
REFLECTION BOOKS. The Association Press, New York, 1957 


Publishers have discovered that the paper-bound books, often classics in a cheap 
but attractive and dignified dress, are immensely popular today. To be sure, there 
is much trash available on the newsstands in such format. But like the vest-pocket 
radios with transistors instead of tubes, there is an astonishing lot of power packed into 
some of the new ventures in paper-bound religious books. We shall notice two of 
these ventures in this review. 

The SCM Book Club is British, and most of the books published are by British 
authors. The books are issued on a membership subscription basis, at a price of $4.50 
per year. A new volume is published every two months, thus bringing six excellent 
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books each year at a very nominal price. The books are slender, very attractively 
printed and bound in colorful paper-covered boards, and average one hundred twenty-five 
pages. Some recent titles are: 


Partnership, by Max Warren 

Otherworldliness and the New Testament, by Amos N. Wilder 
Portrait of Calvin, by T. H. L. Parker 

Sin and Salvation, by Lesslie Newbigin 

The Background of Passion Music, by Basil Smallman 

Letters to the Seven Churches, by William Barclay 


These are not simplified and abridged books. They are excellent and well-written 
books on major theological and ecclesiastical themes, by some of the best writers in the 
English, Scottish, and American churches. We would commend membership in the 
SCM Book Club to those who like to keep abreast of the best thought of the churches in 
other parts of the English-speaking world. 

Reflection Books are, in part, abridgments of some of the best recent books in 
the field of religion. They are attractive, pocket-size, paper-bound books, priced at 
fifty cents each. There is an attractive offer for churches to get these books for resale to 
laymen of the church, for whom they are chiefly intended. 

It would be difficult to find anywhere so rich and varied an offering of good books 
at so attractive a price. The first six books issued in this format are: 

Basic Christian Writing, by Stanley I. Stuber. It contains representative samples 

of some of the great Christian classics of all time, such as Augustine, St. Francis, 
Luther, Calvin, George Fox, Walter Rauschenbusch, and more than twenty 
others, drawn from Dr. Stuber’s big The Christian Reader. 

What Christianity Says About Sex, Love, and Marriage, by Roland H. Bainton. 
This is a brilliant historical analysis of the developing Christian attitudes in 
this important area of Christian ethics. 

Words to Change Lives. Here is a concise compendium of their most important 
sermons, by a number of representative American clergymen. What is the 
Protestant ministry saying today? Here is a good sample. Probably the least 
satisfying of these little volumes. 

The Life of Christ in Poetry, compiled by Hazel Davis Clark. This book contains 
145 poems by one hundred poets. They are selected from the fine anthology 
which Mrs. Clark and her late distinguished husband, Thomas Curtis Clark, 
compiled, which was entitled Christ in Poetry. This is excellent and thoughtful 
fare for our devotional moments. 

A Short Primer for Protestants, by James H. Nichols. This is an abridgment of 
Primer for Protestants, a widely acclaimed book by this fine church historian. 
It gives the roots of the basic and unique creedal positions of Protestantism. 

Religious Living, by Georgia Harkness. This is a new edition of the Hazen Book 
classic which has given spiritual guidance to many seekers through the past 
twenty years. 

We would heartily commend these books as rich and fascinating browsing for the 

laymen of the church everywhere. New titles will be issued from time to time. They 
should result in a better trained and informed laity for all our churches. 
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Deep Furrows, 1. W. Moomaw. New York: Agricultural Missions, Inc., 
1957. xii—192 pages. $2.50. 


This is a warm-hearted, inspiring book that should be read by every rural leader, 
whether in church, educational, or government service, in every country of the world 
where the Christian church has a stake. Its subtitle is “Goals, Methods and Results of 
Those Who Work Toward a Brighter Tomorrow.” This indicates something of the 
scope of its interest and concern. The Christian mission has been concerned about the 
rural billion people of the world, for in most of the younger churches where the 
missionary enterprise has been carried on, the vast majority of the people are still rural 
people. Not only rural missionaries but Point-Four personnel, and agents of many 
kinds of voluntary agencies who are working to improve the lot of rural people will 
find this a rich and practical handbook on the approach to rural people. 

The author is the executive secretary of Agricultural Missions, Inc. For sixteen years 
he was a rural educational missionary of the Church of the Brethren in western India, 
where he built up one of the most effective and deservedly famous schools for training 
rural leaders in that subcontinent. Since his service in India, Dr. Moomaw has had 
the opportunity to study rural missions in many other countries in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. However, even more than the rich and fruitful years of his experience, 
the author’s keen, appreciative, warm-hearted understanding of and respect for rural 
people give the book its especially helpful flavor. 

After dealing with the Christian church’s concern for rural people in a brief and 
moving chapter, the book then goes on to give principles, goals, and tried methods 
of work in the areas of extension service, the training of leaders for rural people, 
the relationship of the church to the village family, and the approaches to effective work 
with rural youth, co-operatives and mutual aid, land reform, village industries and 
handicrafts. The final chapter sets perspectives for the years ahead in rural Christian 
work. Perhaps the key to the entire book is expressed in the final brief paragraph: 


Recent events have shown the relevance of the Gospel to both critical 
world problems and to the day-to-day needs of humble people. The heart - 
and persuasion of this book has been to lift up practical ways whereby the 
church in village areas may turn deep furrows as it bears witness to God’s 
love by both word and deed. 


This is a comprehensive, almost an encyclopedic book, though it is brief and 
clearly written. There is an astounding amount of good reporting in it, by scores of 
rural leaders in many parts of the world, who bring together under Dr. Moomaw’s 
editorship the essence of hundreds of effective projects in carrying the whole gospel of 
Christ into the we Oe rural people. The author weaves these first-person accounts 
together with his vigorous and clear statements of the great principles involved, and 
the goals and directions for effective rural work. 

But more striking even than the encyclopedic nature of the book is its essential 
spirit. There is none of the patronizing, brash attitude which has at times irritated’ 
people of other cultures and blocked effective witness. Rather, the book is informed 
throughout with a deep and wise understanding and love of rural people and their 
culture, and at the same time, a profound understanding of the total Christian message 
to all people. It is this flavor of Christian compassion and witness combined with the 
great and consistent appreciation of the people to whom the witness is borne, which 
makes the book an outstanding missionary textbook. 
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Let us hasten to add, however, that this is not only a book of guidance for 
Christian missionaries. All who work among rural people in the West and among 
the great peoples of Africa, Asia, Latin America, and the island world, no matter 
what the auspices under which they work, could be greatly helped in their work if they 
were caught up by the spirit which pervades all the practical chapters of this book. Rural 
pastors everywhere, rural teachers, county farm and demonstration agents, even rural 
business and professional men would find a new approach to the people with whom 
they live and work which would deepen their fellowship with their people, by reading it. 

It is enevitable that in a book whose writing in part was shared by so many people 
there are some inequalities in style and worth of their contributions. Yet there is 
nothing irrelevant, nothing which fails utterly to carry forward the main arguments of 
the book. The many photographs which illustrate the book are well chosen. The book 
is exceedingly well made in its typography and binding. 

This, then, is one of the finest books on the world mission of the church which has 
been written in this century, for it unerringly brings the whole compassionate gospel 
of Christ to bear upon the total life of the rural billion of the world’s population. In 
the spirit here portrayed, the church need not wring its hands in frustrated pity 
over the plight of the world’s people, but rather can go out with its hands filled with 
bread and healing and light. 

—E. K. Z. 











